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In answering inquiries as to the credit standing of customers it 
will never hurt and often will help you if you mention the benefits of 
membership in the National Association of Credit Men. There is no 
advertising quite so good for the Association. Besides, an Association 
of nearly fifteen thousand of the leading business houses of the 
United States is worth talking about in season and out of it. 


NEW MEMBERS REPORTED DURING JUNE AND JULY. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Van Slyke, G. W., & Horton—James B. 
Horton. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Atlantic Fertilizer Co—Chas. L. Davis. 
Diamond Pillow Feather & Down Co.— 
H. M. Taylor. 
Fava, G., Fruit Co.—John Fritzges. 
Putney, Stephen, Shoe Co.—C. M. Fer- 
rell, Richmond, Va. 
Security Cement & Lime Co.—Loving 
Cover. 
Boston, Mass. 


—— Rubber Co—H. H. Nance, 


reas, 

Babson’s Statistical Organization—L. D. 
Peavey, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Daggett, F. L., Co—C. W. Davis, Treas. 

Dean & Bloom—Samuel Bloom. 

Fairbanks Co., The—J. R. Beatty. 

Fuller-Greene Co—Chas. S. Fuller, 
- Treas. 

Goulds Manufacturing Co., The—Rob- 

ert E. Hall, Treas. 

Pierce, Austin, Caswell, Livermore Co. 

Park & Pollard Co., The—R. T. Millet. 

sco, Clinton H:., & Co—C. H. Sco- 


vell. 

Speares, Alden, Sons Co., The—W. D. 
Stockbridge, Vice-Pres. 

Watson, Hallett & Co—Frank L. Wat- 


son. 
Winship, W. W.—Charles E. Thompson. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Stall & Dean Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Co., The—James J. Allen. 
Empire Limestone Co—D, Hyman. 
Maltby, George, & Sons Co.—William 
C. Maltby. 
Niagara Lithograph Co.—Horace ro 
Seidenberg, R. J., Company—R. J. Sei- 
denber, 
Sharples Seoameer Co., The—E. H. 
Rockwell, Toronto, Can. 
Smith, L. ott & Bros. Typewriter Co.— 
W. C. Shepard. 
Strong Steel Foundry Co—O. H. P. 
Champlin. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland City Forge & Iron Co., The— 
W. W. Hayward. 
Ehlert, Henry F. 
Lake Shore "Cow Mill & Lumber Co.— 
C. A. Krauss. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Allen, Edgar, Amer. Manganese Stee’ 
Co.—Sumner T. McCall. 

Armour & _ gy H. Merrick 
Gen. Cr. 

Belden Mfg. Ce YH. E. Wilkins, Sec. 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co—W. 
Steele, Vice-Pres. 

Chicago Coach & Carriage Co—Wnm. E. 
Swanson, 

Chicago Lounge 
Hammond, Ind. 

— R. R., & Son Co.—C. G. Rit- 
tell. 

Freehling, S., & Son, Isaac Freehling. 

Goldenberg Brothers. 

Lewis, F. J. 

Lindsay Light Co.—Jos. M. Sherburne. 

Lyons, Hugh, & Co.—Fred A. Palmer. 

Matzene Co., The—N. J. Baumer. 

Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, The— 
Earle H. Reynolds. 

Schenck, S. C., Sales Agent—J. S. Chip- 


Co.—Coman Scott. 


man, 
Scholl Mfg. Co., The—Wm. M. “a. 
Steuben County "Wine Co.—A. R. 


tin. 
Underwood Typewriter Co—H. T 
Higgins. 


United States Gypsum Co.—C. G. Root 


Dallas, Texas. 


Art Wall Paper Mills—Adolph I. Stein 
Baron Brothers Millinery Co—lIk« 


aron. 

Blair & Hughes Grocery Co—J. F 
Blair. 

Burgress, Burgress & Crestman—M. M 
Crestman. 

Butler Brothers—Anthony B. Gevers. 

Chase Furniture & Coffin Co—J. IF 
Chase. 

Consumers Lignite Co—D. C. Earnest 

Dallas Clothing Mfg. Co—F. W. Lak« 

Dallas Coffin Co.—A. B. Thornton. 

Dodson Saddlery Company—E. | 
Belcia. 

Murray Company, The—Chas. F. Barr 

Remy-Mickley Co—E. B. Mickley. 

Schwarz, Landauer & Miller—L. | 
Landauer. 

Southwestern Mercantile Agency—H. 


Boyd. 

caumetere Sundries Co.—R. E. Brani- 
ett. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.—- 


C. Williams. 
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Des Moines, lowa. 


Carr & Adams Co.—John W. Collins. 

Commercial Savings Bank—C. L. Fra- 
zier. 

Davidson Brothers--J. E. Boa. 

Des Moines Paper Box Mfg. Co.—J. H. 
Cochrane. 

Kingman Plow Co.—Earl Craig. 

Younker Brothers—George R. Barlow. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Bonded Adjustment Co.—G. A. Birge. 
Brady, J. H., Auto Co.—J. H. Brady. 
Brennan, A. T., Co—A. T. Brennan. 
Burton, W. J., & Co—A. D. Noble. 
Crown Oil Co.—A. L. Bennett. 
Cunningham Auto Co.—H. L. Cunning- 
ham. 
Detroit Typewriter—Wm. I. Peters. 
Dickerson & Co.—F. C. Schultz. 
Ehrman, A. W., & Co—A. W. Ehrman. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co—Geo. H. 
Stockwell. 
Floyd, Frank H. 
Fyfe, R. H., & Co.—Mark B. Stevens. 
Gach, Alfred. 
General Sales Co—J. Nelson Reid. 
Hannan & Co.—W. W. Hannan. 
Hartwig, W. J., Co—W. J. Hartwig. 
House of Herbst—John Herbst. 
Janisse & Co., Inc——Oswald Janisse. 
Jefferson Iron Works Co.—A. R. Kean. 
Keidan, H. B.—Harry B. Keidan. 
Leech, E. W.—Horace W. Smith. 
Lindke Shoe Co.—G. A. Lindke. 
Lipphardt & Haymann Clo. Co.—H. J. 
Lipphardt. 
London Guaranty & Accident Co— 
Howard C. Boss. 
Marcero, J. L., & Co—W. T. Moreland. 
Martindale Merc. Agency—Fred’k H. 


Melvin Sign Co—A. L. Melvin. 
Miller, Wm. H., & Co.—S. Silberman. 
Myers & Finsterwald—H. Finsterwald. 
National Can Co.—Neil McMillan. 
O’Brien & Co.—Wm. B. O’Brien. 
Partlan, J. W.—James W. Partlan. 
Reading Truck Co.—Charles W. Hawk- 


ins. 
Roberts Tube Works—W. H. Roberts. 
Rogers Shoe Co.—H. D. Rogers. 
Shockey Shoe Co.—H. G. Shockey. 
Stapleton, Wm. J. 
Surety Cigar Co.—Wm. Lichtig. 
Traver-Bird Co.—Rowland Hill. 
Williams, H. G—Horace G. Williams. 
Wittenmyer, C. 
Wright, Kay & Co.—F. A. Kelsey. 

El Paso, Texas. 
Logan Lumber Co. 
Popular Dry Goods Co.—A. Schwartz. 
Purity Baking Co. 
Sharpe-Ellicott Mfg. Co. 
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Stevens, Chas. B. 
Stolaroff, J. 
Texas Co., The. 


Evansville, Ind. 
Lehnhard & Neitert—George Neitert. 


Fargo, N. D. 
American Gas Machine Co.—D. E. Ol- 


son. 

Ave Manufacturing Co. — Walter 
Cupetued: 

Case, J. I., Threshing Mach. Co.—O. J. 
Thomas. 

Stacy Fruit Co—H. E. A. Bowles. 

Valley City Grocery Co—Chas. K. 
Otto, Valley City, N. D. 

Williston Grocery Co—J. M. Greene, 
Williston, N. D. 


Fort Worth, Texas. 
Bell, R. E., Hdw. Co—R. W. Miller, 
Weatherford, Tex. 
Burke, Henry C., & Son—Henry C-. 


Dunn, R. G., & Co—W. J. Howard. 
Epstein, E., & Son—M. L. Epstein. 
Exchange National Bank—Dan Lydick. 
Fair, The—J. Montgomery Brown. 
Fort Worth Furniture Co.—Warren 
Taylor. 
Haley, O. F., Co.—O. F. Haley. 
Helton-Jameison Co.—Hugh Jameison. 
Hunt-Hawes Gro. Co—F. A. Martin. 
Mutual Cotton Oil Co—D. W. Couch. 
Natl. Cash Register Co—R. E. Winger. 
Parker-Browne Co.—Virgil Browne. 
Smith, Sidney. 
Stripling, W. C._—John C. Griffith. 
Texas State Bank—B. B. Samuels. 
Walker, Glen, & Co—Glen Walker. 
Walker-Smith Co.—J. Blackwell, Brown- 
wood, Tex. 
Washer Brothers—J. M. C. Usher. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Attwood Brass Works—Charles F. Att- 


wood. 
Wolverine Spice Co.—G. A. Plumb. 


Hanover, Pa. 


Hanover Glove Co., Inc—G. N. Gitt, 
Sec. and Treas. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fourth National Bank—Oscar E. Dooly, 
Vice-Pres. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


Ricketts, Thos. E., & Son—Fred T. 
Ricketts. 


Joliet, Il. 
Gerlach-Barklow Co., The—M. J. Hew- 
lett, Jr. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City Bag Mfg. Co—Hayden S. 
Jones. 




























































































































































































































































































Leslie-Judge Co.—J. B. Nichols. 
Moore, H. G. 


Lexington, Ky. 

Clay, Henry, Fire Insurance Co.— 
Claude F. Snyder, Mgr. 

Deposit Bank—C. K. Thomas, Cash., 
Paris, Ky. 

First National Bank—J. W. Porter, 
Cash. 

Lexington City National Bank—J. E. 
McFarland, Cash. 

Union Bank & Trust Co—E. R. Black- 
burn, Cash. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Bankers’ Life Insurance Co. 

Cooper & Cole Bros.—W. H. Wigman. 

a Wall Paper & Paint Co.—Julius 
eil. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Frey Planing Mill Co—John L. Frey. 
Levy Brothers—A. Blum. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Leathern, E. F., Co.—E. F. Leathern. 

Mason, Carrington, & Son—Alfred D. 
Mason. 

Patteson, G. E., & Co.—R. B. Sims. 

Remington Typewriter Co—Alfred Wil- 
liams, Jr. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


First National Bank—Alexander Wall. 
First Savings & Trust Co.—N. D. Day. 
Webbers—Oscar Matz. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Acme Harv. Machy. Co.—Geo. Hilde- 
brandt, Peoria, IIl. 


Bishop, Babcock, Becker Co—F. L. 
Ellis. 


Central State Bank—Martin Otterness. . 


Clark, Geo. A., & Son—G. Roy Clark. 
Curtis & Yale Co.—Harry W. Joy. 
Davis, i: M. 

Dean, A. J., & Co—A. J. Dean. 
Fenstermacher, O. 

Gas Traction Co.—P. H. Knoll. 
Harrison Bros. Co.—T. O. Bannister. 
Johnson, M. L., & Sons—M. L. Johnson. 
Minn. Tribune Co.—P. M. Hughes. 
Morse, A. G., & Co—F. L. Ellsworth. 
Northern Mfg. Co.—J. W. Forfar. 
Roberts, Hamilton Co.—L. L. Hamilton. 


Newark, N. J. 
Abbey, W. B. 
Addressograph Co.—W. R. Rockhold. 
Brown & Rusling Co. 
Buchan Sales Co—Hugh Buchan. 
Burroughs, Charles, Co., The—F. L. 
Morton. 
Day, W. F., & Bros.—W. B. Day. 
Eagle Company—D. Hildreth. 
—— & Natterer—Jos. Natterer, 
r. 


Haussling, H.—M. Heichman. 
Hedenberg, J. E. 
Knickerbocker Storage Co—Wm. Dec- 


ker 
Krinke, Philip. 
Mutual Supply Co.—Clifford L. Bailey. 
Newark Brass Plate Engraving Co.— 
H. F. Van Sickle. 
Robinson Co., The—Bertram S. Lam- 
bertson. 
Schindel, R. S., & Co—R. S. Schindel. 
Semple, Green Co.—C. H. Buckman. 
Sheppard, W. S. 
Texas Co., The—George E. Drucquer 
Troy City Laundry,Wm. R. McKeon. 
Upton, F. R. 
West Side Trust Co.—-Geo. W. Lent. 
Zucker, George, Co—Henry Ringhof. 


New York, N. Y. 


Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co—Harold W. 
Stimpson. 

Atlantic Terra Cotta Co—P. H. Hart. 

Bigelow & Co.—R. L. Bigelow. 

Blair & Co. 

Bosch Magneto Company—G. Jahn. 

Connecticut Valley Paper & Envelope 
Co.—R. Stern. 

Crandall-Pettee Co., The—Chas. 
kenstaedt. 

Fisk, Harvey, & Sons—Wm. C. Kinney 

Fisk & Robinson—Alton S. ‘Keeler. 

Langsdorf, S., & Co—L. Hirsch. 

McCall Company, The—G. T. Hill, Jr. 

Mesinger, H. & F., Mfg. Co—H. Me 
singer. 

Meurer Bros. Co—C. H. Bolles, Jr. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Motors Engineering & Sales Co.—H. D 
Dabney. 

New Bedford Cordage Co—F. A 
Bryant. 

Park & Tilford—John O. Leikauf. 

Republic Rubber Co. of New York—C 
L. Moreau. 

Rosenschein, I—H. W. Denton. 

Sindel, Walter & Co.—I. Sindel. 

Smith, H. B., Co., The—P. W. Hartwig 

Warner Sugar Refining Co.—R. M. Bell 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co.—L. Ott, Jr., Brook 
lyn, N. Y. 


Finc- 


Norfolk, Va. 


American Surety Co. of N. Y.—Harve: 
Parker. 


Atlantic Electric Co—M. G. Goldback 

Billups, C., Son & Co.—Cecil Billups. 

Feuerstein & Co., Inc—L. F. Feuerstei 

Norfolk Typewriter Exchange & Sup 
Co.—G. A. Carnegie. 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co., The—W. !: 


Dougherty. 
Seaboard Fire Ins. Co., The—L. 
Dobie. 
Trammell, E., & Co.—E. Trammell. 
Union Cotton Bagging Corp., The—L. > 
Holt, Jr. 
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Woodhouse Electric Co—H. C. Wood- 
house. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
First State Bank—C. F. Elerick. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co—G. H. Wild. 


ees Candy Co—R. P. Schuster. 

Miller, F 

Oblakoma ye & Electric Co—F. H. 
Tidnam, Mgr. 

Parlin & Orendorff Plow Co—J. E. 
Duncan. 

ee Tel. & Tel. Co—E. E. Wester- 
velit. 

Racine-Sattley Co.—E. L. Zutterman. 

State Exchange Bank—I. B. Levy. 

Townsend, J. H., Hat Co—J. H. Town- 
send. 

Western & Southern Fire Ins. Co—cC. 
H. Eckford. F 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co.—Geo. 
A. Henrich, Mgr. 

Sikes Company, The—Burton K, Kipp, 
- Vice-Pres. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Blaxter, H. V. 
Bower Fruit Company—Isadore Bower. 
Church Envelope Company, The—E. K. 


ergner, 
Clifford, E. M. & J. M—J. M. Clifford. 
Dietzgen, Eugene, Company—Jas. 


cLean. 
Duffs College—P. S. Spangler. 


Evening School of Economics, Accounts 
& Finance of the University of 
Pittsburgh—Joseph A. Bec 

Fort Pitt ne Co.—Harry D. 


chmid. 
Franzell, Chester, & Co—Chester Fran- 


zell. 

Garlock Barklow Co., The—E. E. Meyer. 

Gillespie, J. L., Company—J. L. Gilles- 
pie. 

Green, L. A. Company—L. A. Green. 

Hartford Life “Insurance Co—D. A. 
Findlay. 

Heckler Brothers—Phil B. Heckler. 

Henderson Lumber Company—J. F. 
Henderson. 

Italo-American 
Fugassi. 

Kohne, STohn C., & Co. 

Library Bureau—G. C. Kingsley. 

Lockhart, James H 

McComb, Frank. 

McCord, James E., Jr. 

Meyer Boiler Compound Co. ccdehin ry 
Bracken. 

Montague Mailing Machinery Co.—F. C 
Dolcater. 

Morrow, David L—D. L. Morrow. 

Stewart, S. A., & Company—S. A. Stew- 


Produce Co.—Lucien 


art. 
Western Tool & Forge Co—E. M. 
Refior. 


Providence, R. |. 
Clason Architectural Metal Works— 
Irving F. Orr. 
General Fire Extinguisher Co—W. S. 
Hackney. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Channon Emery Stove 
Emery, Pres. 
Richmond, Va. 
Dold, Jacob, Packing Co.—J. R. Wills. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Caledonia Marl Company, The—A. H. 
Tennent. 
Cooper, George N. 
Crosman Brothers—C. W. Crosman. 
Hardy, William R. 
Karle Lithographing Co.—William J. C. 
Karle. 
Smith, W. C., & Company—W. C. 
Smith. 


Co—J. W. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Corrugated Bar Company—J. A. Nolan. 
Merklin, Albert J. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Coddon, L. D., & Co—L. D. Coddon. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co—C. B. 
Osgood. 
Drake — & Tile Co—Henry C. 
Dr 
Fliegler & Co.—J. Fliegler. 


Saginaw, Mich. 


Lufkin Rule Co., The—R. T. Wallace, 

Asst. Treas. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Acme White Lead & Color Works— 
A. D. Teasdale. 

Christensen, J. M., Produce Co.—Mr. 
Rasmussen. 

Continental National Bank—T. W. 
Boyer. 

Inter Mt. Milling Co—J. T. Phinney. 

Leavitt Shoe Corporation—Mr. Leavitt. 

Ogden Wholesale Drug Co.—Mr. Em- 


pey. 
Peoples Forwarding Co.—E. E. Rich. 
Utah Savings & Trust Company—Heber 
M. Wells, Mgr. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Du Pont, E. L., de Nemours Pwd. Co.— 


F. A. Flagler. 
Pope & Talbot—F. L. Dettmann. 


Savannah, Ga. 


Hull Vehicle Mfg. Co.—T. W. Harper. 
Young, R. B., Co—R. B. Young. 
Seattle, Wash. 

American Surety Co. of New York— 
Edward J. Lyons, Mgr. 

Furuya, M., Company—M. Matsumato. 

Massachusetts Bonding Ins. Co—Fred 

Potwin. 
Menzies Company, The—Jas. C. Stevens. 
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Spokane, Wash. 


Durkin Liquor Co.—I. N. Waggonner. 

Overhauser, J. H., Candy 
Overhauser. 

Polson Implement Co—J. W. Hutchin- 


son. 
oe Co.—Frank E. Day, Tacoma, 


0.—J. 


ash, 

Spokane Casket Co.—Geo. E. Clark. 

Spokane Lithographing Co.—Geo. M. 
Collier. 

Spokane Merchants Association—L. H. 
Macomber. 

Union Trust & Savings Bank—Jas. C. 
Cunningham. 


Sterling, Ill. 
Rock Falls Mfg. Co—E. W. Aument. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Central News Company. 
Great Western Stove Co. 
Kimball Gun Store. 
Tacoma Feed Company. 
Tacoma Ice Company. 
Western Supply & Mfg. Co. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Beutel, Robt., Co.—Geo. J. Madder. 
Chiesa Co., The—R. L. Gazzola. 
Duguid, John B.—Wm. G. Holtz. 
Fallis, H. D., Co., The—L. C. Barnes. 
Landers Bros. Co—Wm. A. Martin. 
Messenger, Chas. H., Co., The—Chas. 
H. Messenger. 
Ohio Dairy Co., The—H. A. Page. 
Peerless Wire Fence Co—H. 
Greene, Adrian, Mich. 
Toledo Casket Co., The—C. G. Wacke. 
i pa Furn. Co., The—Jos. F. L. 


hl. 
Toledo Parlor Furn. Co., The—J. P. 
Hurley. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Childs, Chas. H., & Co—Michael A. 
Dwyer. 


Wichita, Kan. 


Arkansas Valley Fruit Co., The. 
Fitzpatrick, Jerry. 


Morton-Simmons Hardware Co., The— 
Y. Ware. 
Southwestern Broom & Warehouse Co., 
The, D. Arbaugh. 


Williamsport, Pa. 


Meyer, L. I., & Co.—P. M. Meyer, Sec.- 
Treas. 


Wilmington, N. C. 


American National Bank—T. E. Cooper 
Cash. 

Bradstreet Co., The—L. A. Scott. 

Covington, C. C., Co.—C, C. Covington 

Divine, M. W., & Co.—George V. Har- 


rell. 
Dun, R. G., & Co.—J. F. Roache. 
Great Falls Mfg. Co.—Claude 
Rockingham, N. C. 
Navassa Guano Co.—E., T. Taylor. 
Pepsi Cola Bottling Co—A. D. Wessell 


Jr. 
Southern Hat Co—Abe Schultz. 
Wilmington Stamp Works—E. MacD 
Reynolds. 
Wright, O. H., & Co.—Rowland Wright 


Gore 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


Beede, T. G. 

Buehrle, German B. 

General Reinforcement Co—S. H 
Wheat, Jr. 

Girard Savings & Banking Co., The- 
I. E. Kennedy, Girard, Ohio. 

Heller Bros. Co., The—P. J. Hyland. 

Henry, C. F. 

Jacobs-Rowland Co., The. 

Johnson, S. E., & Co.—S. E. Johnson. 

Little Brothers—N. J. Little. 

Little, C. J. 

Mahoning Lumber Co., The—J. E. Nutt 

O’Connor Co., The—W. D. O’Connor. 

Scheetz Lumber Co., The—H. Scheetz 

Schlitz, Jos., Brewing Co., The—Geo 
O. Holbach. . 

Wilson, Charles H. 

Wire, M. E., Co—M. E. Wire. 

Youngtown Mantel & Tile Co—H. R 
Dalzell. 


Members are asked to take notice that the National office 
will be unable to supply, hereafter, copies of bound Bulletins 
for any year but 1910, and there are but few of these on hand. 
The price is $1.25 delivered. A member of the Association 
who had postponed too long his decision to buy one of the 
earlier years, writes to the National office that he would be 
willing to pay at least twice the usual price if he could get this 


volume. 
made that he was too late. 


Much to his disappointment, a reply had to be 
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Notes. 


The National office has received lately several requests for a néw 
membership directory to replace that issued in December, 1909. 
These membership directories are issued but once in two years. 
Work is now proceeding rapidly on that of 1911, and it is hoped to 
have it ready for distribution in the next two or three months. If 
there be any error in the manner in which the National office is 
addressing mail matter to the membership it should be corrected now 
in order that the directory shall, as nearly as possible, present every 
name correctly. 


Commissioners on Uniform State Laws are to have their annual 
meeting this year in Boston on August 23, 24, 25, 26 and 28. 


At the annual July meeting of the Des Moines Credit Men’s 
Association, J. J. Ruvane, of Harris-Emery Company, was elected 
president ; W. D. Beard, of F. Brody & Sons, vice-president, and A. J. 
Betten, of Brown-Camp Hardware Company, secretary-treasurer. 


The Fourth National Bank of New York has applied for membership 
in the National Fire Protection Association. This is the first bank not 
operating an insurance department which has applied for membership in 
the association. The American Bankers’ Association is now considering 
active membership in the National Fire Protection Association. 


The Youngstown Association of Credit Men has recently fur- 
nished a large room in connection with its association office, intended 
for the use of members in holding business conferences, and also as 
a general meeting room. Members have on many occasions shown 
their appreciation of this added facility of the association. 


At the annual meeting of the Omaha Association of Credit Men, 
held June 23d, E. A. Hatfield, of Kingman Implement Company, was 
elected president; W. F. Norman, of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., vice- 
president; B. A. Wilcox, of Omaha National Bank, treasurer, and 
E. G. Jones, secretary. : 


During the fiscal year ending May 1, 1911, the adjustment depart- 
ment of the Utah Association of Credit Men disposed of estates against 
which were claims aggregating $219,562, upon which dividends of 
$137,055 were paid, or an average of 53.83 per cent. dividends on estates 
closed during the year. 


Gordon Jones, president of the United States National Bank of 
Denver, made an important address before the joint committee of the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce and the Denver Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, July 19th, on the national currency and the Aldrich plan of 
currency reform. Financial papers have recognized this address as 
one of the best recently published on this subject. 


At the annual meeting of the Wichita Association of Credit Men, 
held July toth, Charles Knorr, of the Wichita Wholesale Grocery 
Company, was elected president; S. S. Billingsley, of the Grant- 
Billingsley Produce Company, vice-president; A. G. McCormick, of 
the McCormick Press, secretary, and C. W. Carey, of the National 
Bank of Commerce, treasurer. 
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At the National Jobbing Confectioners’ Association convention, 
held in Boston, July 13th, John R. Ainsley, a leading member of the 
Boston Credit Men’s Association and one of its former presidents, 
made an address on “Credit Associations and Credit.” There was 
also an address by Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth, of the National 
Fire Protection Association, on the subject of fire waste. 


As a result of a talk made by Hubert T. Reade, C. A., delivered 
before the Canadian Credit Men’s Association recently, a plan has 
been set on foot to prepare a simple set of books suitable for a small 
business. When a satisfactory system has been developed, it is 
hoped to interest the members of the association in giving a wide 
distribution to this model system in order to lead retailers to pay 
attention to the much neglected bookkeeping side of their business. 


Two more local associations have under discussion the question of 
establishing credit interchange bureaus, Syracuse, New York, and Dallas, 
Texas, in the latter case, a committee having been appointed with in- 
structions to outline a system patterned after the New Orleans system, 
and campaign for members, who must be members of the Dallas Associa- 


tion of Credit Men. Syracuse is also contemplating the establishment 
of an adjustment bureau. 


Because it knows it is on the right track, the Philadelphia Association 
of Credit Men, together with the Bar Association of that city, are not 
willing to accept the defeat of the municipal court proposition for which 
they have been making such strenuous efforts in the last two years. 
President Endy writes, “The fight is to be taken up again at the next 
session, when it is believed that the splendid educational effect of the 
former campaign will give a start far in advance of last year.” 


Frank L. Odell, who, for over ten years, has been a member of 
the New York Credit Men’s Association, recently severed his con- 
nection with the Wilbur Mercantile Agency, with which he had been 
connected for many years, to accept an important position 
upon the staff of the Jewelers’ Board of Trade. Mr. Odell is one 
of the best known men in the agency business in New York. He has 
served from time to time on several important committees of th« 
New York association. 


The Canadian Credit Men’s Association has practically com 
pleted arrangements for the opening of an office in Toronto for the 
exchange of ledger information for the province of Ontario and it 
is also expected that in that province there will be branches of the 
Credit Men’s Association in the cities of Toronto, London and 
Hamilton. Efforts are now being made to interest the merchants 
and manufacturers of Montreal to come together to form a bureai 
for the exchange of ledger information for the province of Quebec. 


The business men of Newark are still talking about the remarkab!c 
success of the business exhibit, which the Newark Association of Credit 
Men held in May. Many of Newark’s leading business men took ac- 
vantage of the opportunity presented by the exhibit to study the large 
number of office labor-saving devices which are now upon the marke’. 
Those who have at heart the success of the Newark association arc 


especially pleased at the favorable prominence. given to the association 
through this exhibit. 
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In speaking before a body of his fellow citizens a few weeks ago, 
Robert W. Bonynge, a member of the National Monetary Commission, 
told the business men of Denver that the commission purposed holding 
sessions in all of the larger cities of the United States during the coming 
fall, in order to get the unbiased opinion of the business and banking 
interests of the country upon the plan of a Reserve Association of the 
United States. It is the desire of the commission to make a definite 
report when Congress convenes in December, and to that end the commis- 
sion desires to get in intimate touch with every section of the country. 


Speaking upon business legislation before a meeting of the 
Lincoln Association of Credit Men a few weeks ago, H. T. Fulsom 
declared that state legislatures are not protecting business men who 
extend credit, as they should be protected. Measures that would have 
helped business men materially in the collection of bad accounts are 
deliberately killed on small pretext. The result is, said Mr. Fulsom, 
when one goes into the credit business he jeopardizes the entire 
amount of his capital. It is a fact therefore that the credit man sells 
his goods, not depending to any extent upon the help of the law in 
getting his money, but upon the honor of the buyer. 


At a joint meeting of the San Antonio Association of Credit Men 
and the Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ League of that city, held June 8th, 
the two organizations were consolidated. A. H. Halff, of M. Halff & 
Bro., was elected president of the joint organizations, and George T. 
Allensworth, of Allensworth Carnahan Company, secretary, and J. D. 
Oppenheimer, of the American Shoe and Hat Company, treasurer. The 
association purposes largely increasing its membership, and plans were 
also made to give greater prominence in the newspapers of Texas to the 
advantages of doing business with San ‘Antonio houses and to this end 
also a committee was appointed to plan for trade excursions. 


The Ft. Worth Association of Credit Men has been securing 
contributions of five dollars from each member of the Jobbers’ 
Association and the Credit Men’s Association of that city for the purpose 
of making an appeal from the decision of the County Court for Civil 
Cases to the Court of Appeals in the case of Anchor Roller Mills vs. O. 
E. Smith et al., in which the constitutionality of the bulk sales law of 
Texas was denied. The friends of the law feel sanguine of success in 
their appeal and refer to the fact that in the state of Georgia the bulk 
sales law with provisions almost identical with the Texas law, has 
been sustained by the Supreme Court. 


George C. Whiteside, as attorney for the New York Credit Men’s 
Association, recently caused the arrest of James C. Deery, of Brooklyn, 
New York, charged with having ordered from a large paper concern, 
twenty-two tons of paper valued at $968, acting, as he stated, in behalf 
of Barclay & Co., exporters, of New York. Immediately after placing 
the order the goods were sold by Deery to a concern in the wholesale 
paper business in Brooklyn, and Deery is said to have kept the money. 
He was arrested, held in $15,000 bail, and as he could not raise this 
amount, was sent to Pe to await examination. Deery has not yet been 
given a trial. 


The credit men of Youngstown are particularly pleased with the con- 
fidence which the business men extending credit in eastern Ohio have 
in the adjustment bureau of the Youngstown Association of Credit 
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Men, as shown particularly by the fact that only two cases of bankruptcy 
in the last six months have been taken to the federal court. All other 
cases requiring adjustment have been settled by the credit men 
themselves through their bureau. The result is that merchants are not 
forced to compete with auction and other bargain sales. Besides it is 


felt that creditors have gained very largely through favorable settlements 
of insolvencies. 


It is interesting to observe that in all parts of the country the bar 
associations are faithfully endeavoring to purge their membership of 
unworthy practitioners. In the last few months there have been scores 
of indictments found against attorneys for misappropriation of funds, 
conspiring to defraud, etc., many of them resulting in the conviction of 
the defendant. This is true not only in the eastern cities, but those of 
the west and Pacific coast. All citizens recognize the fact that there is 
herculean work yet to be done in purifying the profession of the law, 
but there is great hope in the fact that the members of the bar itself are 
leading the fight to raise the standard of the legal profession in the eyes 
of the people. 


J. W. Spangler, vice-president of the Seattle National Bank and 
one of the leading members of the National Association of Credit 
Men, was one of the principal speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Washington Development League, held at Chehalis, 
Washington, June 1st. Mr. Spangler discussed particularly the 
provincialism of Seattle and of some other of the leading cities of 
the state, which, he said, is due, perhaps to the intensity of business 
pressure, but he said this provincialism is breaking down and the 
cities of the North Pacific are joining together for the good of that 


entire section, actuated by the feeling that what helps the state helps 
each city in it. 


A. J. Gaehr, of the George Worthington Company, has been 
appointed by the Cleveland Association of Credit Men as its 
representative in an organization of twenty-eight civic bodies of the 
city of Cleveland, formed to keep in touch with the progress of the 
constitutional convention in Ohio. The purpose of this organization 
is to secure delegates to the convention who will work to the end that 
the constitution will be submitted to the people with the parts 
covering labor, liquor, employer’s liability, and women’s suffrage 
matters as separate questions. The purpose of this plan is to simplify 
the vote upon the constitution so that division of opinion on such 


questions as the above will not prejudice the success of the con- 
stitution itself. 


_ The manager of an adjustment bureau, who takes a very high 
view of his work, says that the sentiment which should actuate 
the adjustment bureaus, and in fact, be at the basis of every depart- 


ment of the work of the National Association of Credit Men is 
contained in this sentiment: 


We believe that we ought to join hands and work to 
make the good things better, and the worse, good; counting 
nothing good for self that is not good for all. 


This is a very lofty sentiment, but the BuLLETIN believes that it is 
held far more commonly throughout the membership of the National 
Association of Credit Men than some doubting ones would be 
inclined to admit, 
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The Norfolk association has been discussing, at several of its meet- 
ings, the advisability of endorsing an ordinance looking to the pro- 
hibition of the sale of any but safety matches in Norfolk. As a result 
of this agitation, letters were received from the commissioners of insur- 
ance of Virginia and North Carolina to the effect that nothing would be 
so effective in preventing fires as the elimination of the ordinary friction 
match. Some of the members of the association felt that such an 
ordinance, passed only in Norfolk would seriously cripple the wholesale 
business of the city, because country places still stick to the sulphur 
match, and Norfolk must be able to supply this need as well as other 
needs of the general store. It was felt that efforts should be made to 


force the prohibition of the ordinary match as a state and not a city 
question. 


L. John Bergman, having resigned from the office of president 
of the Syracuse Association of Credit Men, has been succeeded by 
E. B. Howell, of W. S. Peck and Company. Mr. Bergman was 
forced to resign, much to his regret, because increased responsibilities 
in the Pass & Seymour Company, with which he has been for many 
years connected, made it impossible to do justice to the association’s 
work. Mr. Bergman has labored hard to bring about the now well 
recognized success of the Syracuse association. He was perhaps the 
most active credit man in his city in organizing the association, and 
has from the beginning served it officially, first as secretary and later 
as president. The other members of the official staff besides Mr. 
Howell are I. N. Lee, of A. E. Nettleton and Company, vice-presi- 
dent; R. B. Roantree of Benedict Manufacturing Company, secre- 
tary, and E. S. Kellogg of the City Bank, treasurer. 


That the local associations of credit men may properly interest them- 
selves actively in movements looking to sounder and more honest admin- 
istration of municipal affairs has become pretty well established, and the 
BULLETIN from time to time has called attention to especially meritorious 
work in this line on the part of many branches. It is significant that 
President New, in his first official utterances before the Association, 
spoke on the civic duties of credit men. He said in his able address 
accepting the office of president,—“In reference to our local associations, 
in some cities, the work that they undertake varies from that done in 
others. I believe that as long as an association carries out our ideals and 
is not engaged in that which we proscribe, there should be no objection to 
its engaging in civic work of helpfulness to the community and to 


the members, which will tend to the broadening of our influence and 
interest in our work.” 


The BuLtetiy has _ referred from time to time to the proposal 
made in leading banking circles to establish a system of clearing 
house examination and supervision of banks, it being pointed out that 
there is no other way through which weaknesses in individual banks 
can be so surely discovered, and an end put to large extensions of 
loans on doubtful securities. Clearing house examination was first 
established in Chicago, then in St. Louis, and now in New York, and 
there are eleven other cities not central reserve centers, which have 
followed the lead made by Chicago. The Comptroller of the Currency 
has recommended that all reserve cities adopt a like plan of examina- 
tion. This movement is simply an expression of the sense of 
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responsibility which sound bankers have toward the community. 
When such system is established it will enable the clearing house banks 
to foresee the disaster that threatens a competitive bank and take measures 
to prevent it. The system means much for the strength and stability of 
banking institutions wherever employed. 


Newark has had a chance to compare its fire losses with those 
of other cities in this country and abroad through a publication known 
as the Insurance Engineering Handbook of Public Safety, distributed 
by the Insurance Press of New York. The preface was written by 
Curtis R. Burnett, president of the Newark Association of Credit 
Men. It brings out the fact that Newark’s loss in 1910 was $3.45 
per capita, the average for 297 American cities for the same year 
being $2.39 per capita, and this is compared with eleven English cities, 
showing an average of $0.44, eight French cities an average of $0.92, 
and thirteen German cities an average of $0.19. There are special 
articles written by C. A. Gasser, Inspector of the Bureau of Com- 
bustibles and Fire Risks of Newark, and J. M. Hughes of the Newark 
Inspection Bureau, writes on “Owners and Tenants.” The book is 
full of suggestions for builders and occupants with reference to the 
prevention of fire. It is understood that the Insurance Press intends 
to issue like handbooks for many other cities of the country. 


The Credit Men’s Association of Baltimore has just issued a 
year book and directory of the association, which is unique among 
the publications of affiliated branches of the National Association. 
It gives the origin and history of the National Association of Credit 
Men and of the local Baltimore association, written by J. Harry 
Tregoe, who has served both associations as president. The book 
presents excellent half-tones of the officers, directors and committeemen 
of the association, which help in giving interest and personality to 
the publication. Then, there are pages devoted to a description of 
the city of Baltimore, in which references are made to the part which 
the Baltimore association has taken in the business and civic life of 
this great center. The little volume speaks of a solid organization 
made up of the best business interests of Baltimore and it ought 
to help in no small degree to strengthen still more the association, 
and bring into it those Baltimore houses which are still without its 
service and sphere of activity. 


In speaking of the credit man’s work, a leading accountant said 
that it always struck him that the credit man’s work is based upon 
this logical paradox—the surest way to have no credit is to pay cash 
for everything. One man, he says, “strings” along with you year 
‘after year, always just a few jumps ahead of the sheriff, but he has 
always managed to pay your thirty-day bills in ninety days. He 
sends in another order. You tremble, but you put it through. His 
next door neighbor is one of those queer make-ups who has always 
paid cash for everything—never had an open account. .He sends 
in an order and wants thirty days on it. You are at once on guard. 
You say “That fellow?” “Never heard of him. Who is he?” No, 
your department, naturally, never heard of him. He has always 
paid cash. “What’s the matter, I wonder. Must be in difficulties. 
Better look into this pretty carefully.” And it is always a pretty even 
thing whether this old cash customer who now is asking for thirty 
days, will get the approval of the credit man. 
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A debate characterized with considerable rancor, took place at the 
July convention of the Commercial Law League of America, upon the 
question of severing all official relationship with the National Association 
of Credit Men, which organization, it was declared, had shown little or 
no desire to co-operate in matters which seemed to the league to be of 
common interest. It is said the debate lasted several hours, during 
which many resolutions were offered by those who were disposed to be 
friendly and those disposed to be hostile to the Credit Men’s Association. 
Former President Deutsch, who had served as chairman of a committee 
charged with the duty of taking up with the credit men matters which 
seemed of mutual concern to both organizations, led the fight against any 
break with the Credit Men’s Association, and the final decision of the 
league was to abolish the existing conference committee, but authorize 
the new president, J. Howard Reber, of Philadelphia, to appoint another 
committee if at any time the Credit Men’s Association manifested a dis- 
position to encourage a more friendly understanding. 


Early in 1910 the BULLETIN reported the notorious failure of H. Fein- 
berg & Son, furriers, of New York, in which was involved Matthew 
Radin, a member of the New York bar, who was indicted, charged with 
conspiring to conceal the assets of this concern, of which he was attorney. 
Among the partners was a Mrs. Minsky, daughter of Feinberg, who gave 
damaging testimony relative to Radin’s advice about removal of the 
books, though Radin claimed that he had withdrawn from the concern 
upon finding that a failure reeking with fraud was contemplated. Largely 
upon the testimony of Mrs. Minsky, Radin was sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment and a fine of $1,000, which was the heaviest meted upon any 
of the five parties connected with the bankruptcy. Radin secured a stay 
of execution, and was released on bail, pending appeal to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, where he was confident of reversing the 
verdict of the lower court. The trial has just come up, the Court of 
Appeals sustaining the former decision, and Radin was taken in June 
last to Blackwell’s Island to serve a year’s imprisonment. 


In an address recently delivered by William C. Lovejoy, manager of 
the adjustment bureau of the New Orleans Credit Men’s Association, 
before a meeting of the Travelers’ Protective Association, he urged that 
salesmen, in the interest of their concerns and of the entire business com- 
munity, do everything in their power to get advance advice concerning 
debtors who are getting involved, and educate them to bring their 
troubles to their creditors before moral cowardice sets in, and while there 
is probably a chance to rehabilitate their business. He said also that 
there are always signs pointing to fraudulent purposes, and the salesman 
should know these, so that he can stop him before the crook gets away 
with everything in ‘sight, with the cash in the depth of his pockets, where 
creditors cannot reach it. Thus instead of piling up $30,000 or $40,000 
in liabilities, the salesman would hold him down to say to $5,000 or $6,000. 
In this way, said Mr. Lovejoy, there could be saved to the creditors of 
Louisiana 25 per cent. of their losses and something like a half million 
dollars would be saved annually, the equivalent of a very handsome profit, 
which would find its way into the pockets of business men and salesmen. 


The noon-day luncheon system has made it feasible for local asso- 
ciations of credit men to continue as never before, right through the 
summer months, those activities which have hitherto been confined to 
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the fall and winter seasons. It is impossible at this time to get members 
together for formal evening meetings, but they are for the most part 
very glad of the privilege of coming together once a week for luncheon. 
These luncheons are made as attractive as possible. For instance, in 
Pittsburgh, no attempt is made to get speakers, but the services of the 
Glee Club are called upon freely. In Newark a little vaudeville is intro- 
duced, and so it goes among the other associations continuing the noon- 
day lunch. All this does much for good-fellowship, and incidentally, 
plans for fall activities are kept moving and therefore are much more 
likely early in the fall to develop into definite activity. Incidentally, it 
may be said that there is more activity than usual for this time of the 
year, in increasing the membership, not a few locals sending names to 
the National office to place upon the rolls, much the same as they do in 
the height of the Association’s season. It begins to look as if the time 
of quietness in association affairs is steadily shortening. 


Men who would thrive in industry must make, produce and 
distribute honest goods, or they will fail. 


E. L. Rice, vice-president of the Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Company, of Memphis, Tenn., in writing why a bank should be a 
member of the Credit Men’s Association, says: 1% 

A bank deals exclusively in credit. It buys credit from its depositors 

and sells to its borrowers, and the difference between the cost and the 

return makes the profit or dividend of the bank. Other branches of 

business can, and sometimes do, entirely eliminate the element of credit, 

but the idea of a bank doing a cash business is an absurdity. The 

improvement and protection of the commodity in which it deals should 

appeal to the good sense and good judgment of any business institution. 
he aim and purpose of the Credit Men’s Association is to improve 

and establish the character of the commodity in which banks exclusively 

deal ; to make business failures less frequent; to compel dishonest debtors 

to pay; to open the penitentiary doors for the business thief who thinks 

successful rascality is an indication of business ability and to make credit 

what it should be; a justified and substantial belief in a business promise 
made by a business man. 


If these reasons do not induce the belief that banks should by all 


possible means encourage and co-operate with the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, it is difficult to see what would. 


A few days ago the papers contained the following brief note 
regarding a small Texas town: 


“In the conflagration which visited Whitewright, forty-two 
business buildings and twenty-six residences were destroyed. 
The loss is said to be $371,000, with insurance of $222,000. If 
these figures are correct, the uninsured loss amounts to $149,000. 
The cause of the fire was the burning of trash in the rear of his 
store by a Whitewright merchant who did this notwithstanding 
that a brisk wind was blowing at the time.” 

Here is another illustration of the unrestrained carelessness of 
our liberty loving citizens. It is quite certain that such carelessness 
would not have been permitted anywhere on the continent of Europe, 
where the loss per capita is one-eighth of what it is in the United 
States. It is just such carelessness as this that the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men has been trying to expose for the last two years. 
This one heedless act on the part of the Whitewright merchant has 
not only caused a great loss to his community, but has probably 
resulted in permanent bankruptcy for some who had before been 
fairly well provided with the necessities of life. 
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Cases of exorbitant collection charges on notes or drafts put through 
country banks are not infrequently called to the attention of the National 
office. The most recent case was one in which 5 per cent. was deducted 
from the face of a note approximating $50, with no other explanation 
than that it was the usual charge for collecting on notes. This led to 
inquiries being made as to what really are the customary charges for 
handling matters of this kind, and the information was that it is one- 
tenth or one-quarter of one per cent. ‘Correspondence with the secretary 
of the banking association of a western state revealed the fact that coun- 
try banks have no set rules with reference to collection charges, though 
it is quite common for them to charge upon notes collected against far- 
mers, 5 per cent, but to collect against merchants, one-quarter of one 
per cent. In the case in question, the bank drew a distinct difference 
between collections upon notes and collections on plain sight paper, saying 
that on notes the charge was 5 per cent., while on sight paper, one-tenth 
of one per cent. The reason for this great difference was left to be in- 
ferred, and the National office finds some difficulty in working out the 
reason. It seems clear that a 5 per cent. charge for such collection either 
makes the use of the note prohibitory, or some provision will have to be 
made for the. collection cost to be paid by the giver of the note, for 
ordinary profits will not stand 5 per cent. collection costs. 


It does not make so much difference in what form it does it, but 
if every business house would take part in the educational work that 
many of our members have, in insisting that the terms of sale are just 
as much a part of a sales contract as the price, one evil working 
insidiously to destroy profits, would be reduced to low terms. A 
member of the Association offers the following regarding terms of 
sale, which he has had printed upon slips which are attached to every 
invoice mailed by the house. He thinks this slip is much more 
effective than a like notice merely printed on the invoice itself. It 
reads: 

TeRMS oF SALE. 


1st.—This bill is sold to be paid for in 30 days from date of 
shipment. 

2d.—No goods are sold on longer time than 30 days. 

3d.—We consider the time of payment as much a part of 
the contract as the price at which the goods are sold. 

4th—We will send statements when bills are due, and 
customers can send check or we can make draft, but we very 
much prefer check. 

5th.—If you do not send check and wait until draft is made, 
please pay draft when presented, as it means extra cost and 
work when drafts come back unpaid. 


There is no man who is so responsible for the credit man’s night- 
mares as he who gives a check insufficiently protected by moneys in 
bank, in order that he may obtain a new or further extension of 
credit. No great difficulties in prosecuting a man are found if he 
draws a check upon a bank where he has no account, but if a man 
have even the shadow of an account, it is difficult to prove fraudu- 
lent intent if he overdraws it and thereby gets credit which would 
otherwise be refused. The BULLETIN has called attention to the efforts 
of credit men located in various states to pass what is generally known 
as a “bad check measure,” the purpose of it being to make it larceny to 
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obtain with fraudulent intent, money or other property by means of a 
check when maker or drawer of such check has insufficient funds to pay 
same when presented, the intent being to make such act prima facie evi- 
dence of fraudulent purpose. Two states have succeeded in getting such a 
law upon their statute books, South Carolina and Virginia. In view of the 
strenuous efforts made by credit men, particularly of Richmond and Nor- 
folk, to have this law enacted, it is interesting to note the opinion of a 
prominent Virginia credit man as to the actual advantages of the law. 
He says in a letter recently written, that he and his associates consider 
this law the most valuable for credit men enacted in many years. It has 
reduced the annoyance of bad checks to a very great extent since its enact- 
ment. Returned checks marked “insufficient funds” are in practically 
every case made good on the first notice, and when they are not good, the 
parties are prosecuted promptly and successfully. There appears to be 
here something well worth the consideration of all credit men. 


In a letter addressed by M. E. Bannin to Chas. E. Meek, congratu- 
lating him upon his annual report to the Minneapolis convention as 
secretary of this Association, Mr. Bannin writes as follows: 

“I have just read in the July BuLLeTIN your address at Minneapolis, 
and I wish to tell you how much interested I was in it. I sincerely hope 


that every member of our Association will read it, as it will be very 
instructive to them. 


“Our Association has grown upon certain conservative lines and it 
has been kept well in the bounds of the purposes and objects that the 
Association was founded upon, and your address has certainly laid down 
the law with splendid precision. To the new members it holds up the 
finger of warning and admonishes them to keep within sane bounds, and 
as long as we do so we will be a power for good and a mighty organiza- 
tion in-the community. 


“I want to thank you for the expressions you have given. I regret 
exceedingly that I was not able to be present at the meeting.” 


Mr. Bannin has made it a rule to attend practically all conventions 
of the National Association, and is recognized as having a peculiarly fine 
sense of the purposes and possibilities of the Association. Possibly this 
letter will cause some who have already read Mr. Meek’s report to read 
it again more carefully, and it is hoped that those who have not read it 
will not deny themselves the pleasure of doing so. The address will be 
found on page 457 of the July BULLETIN. 


The BuLtetin has referred frequently to the work being carried 
on by the fire insurance committees of local associations for the 
betterment of local conditions. There are two cities located far apart, 
where especially gratifying progress is being made, Rochester, N. Y., 
and El Paso, Texas. The movement in Rochester began with a 
meeting of the credit men of the city, who had invited their fellows 
of the Chamber of Commerce to hear Secretary Franklin H. Went- 
worth of the National Fire Protection Association make an address. 
So struck with the urgency of Mr. Wentworth’s appeal was the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce that he there and then 
promised the meeting that his organization would not rest until it 
had gotten well under way a movement to overcome dangerous 
conditions in Rochester. Shortly thereafter there appeared a pam- 
phlet entitled “The Prevention of Fire,” in which the leading thought 
was that all men have to bear the burden of fire losses no matter 
whether fires visit them personally or not. In El Paso the work has 
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been even more definite. The credit men of that city, have laid be- 
fore the mayor and common council the burden under which manu- 
facturers and merchants labor because of an intolerably high key rate 
which can be reduced only by meeting the requirements of the fire 
underwriters. This the mayor and common council promised to look 
into, and already several of the more important suggestions of the 
fire insurance inspectors in the way of increased fire fighting 
facilities and better water supply have been installed, and El Paso 
is destined to have shortly the lowest key rate in Texas. 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men who have 
had dealings with the Sprague Mercantile Agency, of Chicago; Con- 
solidated Adjustment Co., of Chicago; Barr & Widen Mercantile 
Agency, St. Louis; Whitney Law Corporation, of New Bedford, 
Mass.; National Collection Agency, of Washington, D. C.; Inter- 
national Law and Collection Agency, of Dayton, Ohio; National 
Credit Exchange, Baltimore, Md.; Colonial Mercantile Agency, 
St. Louis, Mo., are requested to report the results of the same to 
the National office. 


The fire prevention movement has taken a strong hold on the West. 
A few weeks ago the Missouri and Minnesota fire prevention associations 
held enthusiastic meetings. Later the Wisconsin and Dakota associations 
held their meetings and now it looks as if the Illinois association would 
be revived, At nearly every meeting of fire insurance men, whatever its 
character, fire prevention comes to the fore as a leading topic. The field 
men are full of the idea. The best of the local agents are interested. The 
newspapers editorially and otherwise are driving home the lesson that the 
people, not the insurance companies, pay the losses. A short time ago the 
Chicago papers were full of the operations of the “arson-trust” that had 
been uncovered. Again the Minneapolis and St. Paul papers were giv- 
ing equal space.to the discovery of a similar organization in northern 
Minnesota. The public is beginning to feel the power of the state in 
reduction of hazafds. The fire marshal of Ohio, under his enlarged 
powers, has condemned several buildings to be razed. A man af Fergus 
Falls, Minn., stated that he did not see that the state fire marshal 
had accomplished anything. The department had not reached Fergus 
Falls at that date, but soon afterwards it condemned three buildings in 
that town, of which one was owned by the man who complained of its 
inactivity. In one or two other towns in the state buildings have been 
condemned also, and there is more to follow. The governors, the insur- 
ance commissioners, and the school authorities are in sympathy with the 
movement. There can be no question that this agitation is going to grow 
rather than decline and that a material reduction in fire waste is going to 
be effected—The Market World and Chronicle. 


Early in 1909 the BULLETIN made a brief announcement regarding 
the bankruptcy of the J. H. Conway Mercantile Company, of Belle 
Fourche, North Dakota, which, through the issue of a statement to 
agencies and large wholesalers, showing on July 7, 1908, assets of $6,696, 
and liabilities of but $995, or a net worth of over $5,500, was’ able to 
secure goods from many concerns in the Northwest. On December tst 
of the same year, this healthy condition had taken on the phenomenally 
unhealthy condition of liabilities amounting to $35,000, which with 
primary capital, would call for assets of $40,700, but instead, the ap- 
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praiser put all findable assets at $968, making an apparent shortage of 
over $31,000 in less than six months. Shortly thereafter a petition in 
bankruptcy was filed and an offer of settlement. was made by th€ debtor 
for 25 per cent. This the creditors refused to accept, although it was 
clear that it was more than could possibly be realized out of the assets ii 
sight, but they felt that they had been subjected to a gross fraud, and that 
it was their duty to refuse all offers of compromise. It was not until 
April, 1909, that the facts were submitted to the committee in charge oi 
the prosecution fund of the St. Paul and Minneapolis associations, whic! 
bureau meanwhile made an appropriation to defray the expenses of ac- 
cumulating evidence against Conway and a party associated with hin 
by the name of B. J. Walch. Detectives were employed, and evidence 
found showing the amount of business the Conway company had done 
the amount of goods received, and other facts necessary to prove fraud. 
all of which were submitted to the grand jury of the United State 
District Court at Deadwood. ‘An indictment in the case of both Conway, 
and Walch was returned. Both parties, however, had left the state 
and it was necessary to employ detectives to locate them, and through 
the vigilance of detectives and the United States District Attorney, the) 
were both brought back to Deadwood for trial. The case will be pushed 


vigorously by the prosecution bureau of the Credit Men’s Association oi 
the Northwest. 


Loyalty to the Association Comes When Its Work is Understood. 


There are many members of this Association who never learn to 
understand it or its possibilities of service. They never get beyond 
the idea that an association of credit men can be of any use unless it 
is either a.collection company or a mercantile agency, and so it 
is satisfactory when a member—and especially one who has not been 
in the Association long—indicates true appreciation of its work. 

The member who wrote the letter which is presented here 
evidently has in the few months in which he has been connected 
with tlfe Association gotten a grasp on its work, and therfore is 
going to get much more out of it than the nominal dues he pays into 
the Association treasury each year. It is hoped that many members 
may find this letter suggestive. The letter is as follows: 

“We want to state that we do not feel that the small membership 

fee which we have paid to the National Association entitles us to 
any particular benefits which the Association is bound to recognize 
from a legal view-point. In other words, we have not contracted 
for $10 worth of service. 
“We realize fully the advantage to be derived from the united 
action of credit men all over the country and feel that the amount 
we have paid in for membership is simply a small contribution 
toward the expense of a vast organization. 

“We have no fault to find, whatever, with our experience in the 
Association up to date and we know that we are receiving benefit 
indirectly every day. 

“We enjoy the BuLLetin greatly and also the monthly letters. 
We stand ready, at all times, to accommodate our brother members 
with any information which we may have at our disposal and we 


expect the same of them. We do not feel that we are entitled to any 
more than we give.” 
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Foreign Credits and Collections. 

Those who have been following the trend of our exports for the 
last few years have noticed the gratifying increase of shipments in 
manufactured goods, which indicates the growing interest which 
the business men of the United States are taking in the world’s 
markets. Connected with this foreign trade there is no more 
important question than that of credit arrangements, and with a 
view to learning how our merchants and manufacturers are handling 
this side of their business with their foreign customers, a prominent 
member of our Association has suggested the following pertinent 
questions, which the National office would be glad to have those who do 
more or less export business take up with the Association. 

It is clear that the more business this country does with other 
countries the more it will do, and therefore, every manufacturer and 
merchant should be glad to make known what methods and systems 
have proved most successful in handling foreign trade. 

The leading questions are: 


(1.) What length of credit is usually given by the manu- 
facturers and jobbers of the United States to their foreign 
customers? 

(2.) How are collections made? Does the customer remit 
direct either in London or New York exchange, or is a draft 
drawn at the time of shipment, either with or without document? 

(3.) Is it customary to give long time in order to meet the 
German and English competition in Central or South America? 
If long time is given, does the time vary according to the 
country? Is the customer permitted to remit within a certain 
time after receipt of the goods, or is a draft drawn at the time 
of the shipment with document attached, the document to be 
delivered on acceptance of the draft, and payment to be made 
within a specified time, as shown on the draft? 

(4.) When the credit risk is a good one and the long time 
desired by the customer is given, is it not best to have the collec- 
tion made .by draft with documents attached, documents to be 
delivered payable at the expiration of the time agreed upon? 
In this way it seems the customer is given the cash discount, 
the shipper sells the draft. at its face value and gets his money 
at once because the customer will pay all interest and other 
charges in view of the cash discount. 


Undoubtedly, there are many ways of handling foreign accounts, 
but the question is, what is the usual custom now and what has 
been.found most satisfactory? Must we, in order to get an increas- 


ing share of foreign business, materially change our present terms of. 
credit? 


The business man has a tendency to forget that laws do not 
enforce themselves. It seems hard sometimes to impress upon him 
that they have to be enforced. Now, the initiative in enforcing 
certain classes of laws must be taken by the business man. The 
National Bankruptcy Law belongs to one of these. But how can you 
take the initiative in enforcing this law unless you understand it? 
You must know the law and learn to use it in order to secure your 
tights and be sure of your duties. If the credit man in any community, 
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and especially credit men in co-operation, go to work in the right 
way, they can make the bankruptcy law and bankruptcy courts far 
more efficient instruments for bringing about practical justice 
and substantial results in business failures than they are at present. 
First know the law, then use it. The National office can supply copies 
of the law at but fifty cents per copy. 


A Disadvantage Under Which the Banker Labors in 
Extending Credits. 

A banker in writing the National office a few days ago called atten- 
tion to a condition which makes the extension of credits by bankers more 
trying than by merchandise creditors. For instance, the credit man in a 
hardware jobbing house has the problems of the hardware business 
thoroughly worked into his being, and so it is in the furniture line, dry 
goods line, etc., but the banker grants credit in all lines, and though he 
may not understand the business of his customers so well as the mer- 
chandise creditors do, yet because of the peculiarly confidential relations 
so often existing between the banker and borrower, the banker is likely 
to be placed in a better position to advise and direct to safety a mer- 
chant sailing too near the shoals than the mercantile credit man. 

Our correspondent felt, therefore, that it would be a good thing if 
bankers might learn from wholesale merchants in many lines about cer- 
tain important phases of their business as touches the retail end; for in- 
stance, in such a matter as what is a safe percentage of gross profit, a 
fair percentage of expense for doing business and proper percentage to 
allow for depreciation, etc. 

There is some doubt in our minds as to the possibility of reaching any 
agreement on such questions, but we wish those who have close dealings 
with the retail trade would write the BULLETIN their. ideas on these 


subjects, giving what may prove a good guide for the credit depart- 
ment of banks in these questions of percentage. 


Just a Little Matter of Ethic. 


Everybody recognizes that it is the little annoyances of life that 
fret us and disturb our peace of mind more than the larger burdens. 
For that reason it is right to lay emphasis upon the little amenities 
of business life which mean so much in making it run smoothly. 
Take the system of credit interchange among business men, which 
of late years has become so pronounced a fact. It has brought with 
it small obligations toward one another which must be observed if 
the system of credit interchange is not to be impaired. 

It would be hard to find a group of men anywhere more ready 
.to be of service than the secretaries of our affiliated branches. The 
fact that they hold such positions makes them targets for all sorts 
of requests, many of which necessitate considerable attention properly 
to satisfy. It would seem as if there should be enough consideration 
in forwarding these inquiries and requests at least to enclose a self 
addressed envelope for reply. The secretaries, many of them, have 
no funds from which to draw to cover petty expenses of this sort, 
and a stamped return envelope will do a great deal to emphasize 
those words which often accompany letters of inquiry, “thank you 
in advance.” Consideration to this extent gives the impression that 
the inquiring: member recognizes that he is asking a favor, and that the 
recipient of the inquiry is under no obligation to answer. 
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As one secretary says, “all this may look like a small matter, 
but when members from one end of the country to the other, think 
they can sit-down and pour in all sorts of inquiries to a busy man 
who is filling the position of secretary of a local association of credit 
men, a small matter of this sort mounts up into a big cause of 
annoyance.” 


“THE FIRE NATION.” 


Appress By CuHas. E. MEEK, A VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, FORMERLY SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


In introducing Mr. Meek. to the convention President Merrill, of 
the Fire Protection Association, said: 


“Among all the active members of the National Fire Protection 
Association, none has done better work for the cause day by day, and 
week by week, through the year, in bringing home to the people the 
elements of fire protection and prevention, than our valued active member, 
the National Association of Credit Men, and if among the officers and 
members of that Association one man is more fully entitled to the credit 
for that enviable record than any other, that man is the efficient secretary 
and treasurer of that organization, Mr. Charles E. Meek. Mr. Meek very 
kindly accepted our invitation to address us at this convention on a 
subject of his own choosing and he has selected the title, “The Fire 
Nation.” It is with great pleasure that I introduce to you Mr. Charles 


= Meek, Secretary-Treasurer of the National Association of Credit 
en.” 


It is with a feeling of considerable diffidence that I venture before 
this distinguished audience of scientific fire protectionists for the 
purpose of making protest, as the representative of my great 
organization, against the extravagant offerings which the American 


people are daily making upon the altar of Vulcan. 

In casting about for a subject, I accidentally discovered that the 
French, at the time they with several other nations were venturing 
upon the soil of newly discovered America, fell in with a tribe of 
Algonquin Indians, whose specialty must have been juggling with 
fire, for the French promptly christened them “The Fire Nation.” 
While it is said that that tribe is practically extinct, I believe there 
must be a strain of their blood filtering through the veins of us 
Americans, for to-day it would be proper that we be known as “The 
Fire Nation,” outstripping as we do every civilized and uncivilized 
peoples of the world in our sacrifices to fire. 

Recognizing that I can add nothing to the great cause which has 
brought us together by attempting to discuss its problems along 
technical lines, but feeling that the work of the Association I have 
the honor to represent will interest you so far as it touches that of 
your own Association, I will endeavor without, I trust, any vainglory, 
briefly but carefully to review what we have attempted in the 
direction of educating business men, whether members of our 
Association or not, as to the necessity of protecting themselves 
against fire loss, as well as in arousing them to the fact that they, 
through contributory negligence, are largely responsible for the major 
part of the national ash heap. 

The National Association of Credit Men is of about the same 
age as your association, but strangely enough, each of us existed 
for a dozen years before discovering the value of one to the other 
in making cause against that which perhaps more than any other 
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p ora fact is tending to impoverish the nation, or at least to hold 
ack from its rightful sphere of power and influence. 

The fundamental object of the National Association of Credit Men 
is to improve conditions in credit granting, which at the time of its 
formation were far from satisfactory. Fifteen years ago the nation 
was in the balance as to the comparative importance of manufactures 
and trade as against agriculture, with the pendulum swinging slowly 
but surely toward the two first named. Such conditions meant that 
the methods of doing business were being readjusted. It was at this 
time that the credit man, as the responsible head of one of the distinct 
departments of a house, first made his appearance in the business 
world and rapidly became an indispensable factor therein, specializing 
in the field of credit just as you gentlemen specialize in the field of 
fire protection. 

With the advent of this new functionary, whose duty it is all 
the time to lay his finger upon the weak spots in commerce, little 
time was lost in discovering that among the many and complex items 
going to make up the determination of credit standing, none appeared 
to have received less attention than that of fire insurance. If some 
houses here and there had given consideration to this element of 
credit, they had not created any deep impression, because here, in 
unusual degree, it is a fact that individual effort counts for little, 
but much can be accomplished where united effort intelligently 
applied is directed against unsatisfactory conditions. 

The first venture we made as an Association into this field was 
in attempting to impress upon our members the necessity of knowing 
something about the fire insurance habits of their customers. We 
urged that when they asked for a statement of a man’s financial 
condition, specific information be required as to the extent he 
protected his business with fire insurance. In many instances this 
line of inquiry has gone into such detail as to include the names 
of the companies writing the risk, for in proportion to values 
involved, the credit grantor is as interested in the soundness of his 
debtor’s fire insurance as the debtor himself. Taking advantage of 
the best means at hand to assist him in his educational work, the 
credit man added to the salesman’s already multitudinous duties 
that of inquiring about his customers’ insurance, and instructed 
him as to the line of information he particularly wanted. 

Again, the credit man bethought himself of the mercantile 
agencies, enlisting them in the effort to rouse up those who slumber 
in the feeling that they are immune from the ravages of fire. Where 
entire absence of insurance or a dangerous insufficiency was found, 
the facts were reported to the Association, which undertook, through 
a process of education, consisting of a series of letters written by 
credit men, to show the delinquent the necessity of protecting his 
credit through carrying reliable fire insurance of a proper amount. 
While some results followed such efforts, they were, as was to be 
expected, desultory. 

The next step carried us a little farther, for we undertook to 
analyze the local causes which were often responsible for the absence 
.of insurance, and in some cases endeavored to bring together the 
seller and the would be buyer. -Here obstacles of a serious nature, 
generally speaking, confronted us. Towns and villages were found 
to be provided with little or no protection against fire, where a 
sixty-mile gale ought to cause every inhabitant a sleepless night, for 
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an outbreak of fire would have acted like a flash of powder in a pan. 
In such towns, merchants complained that insurance cost them too 
much to protect themselves amply. We found, for the most part, 
that the people had grown careless and indifferent to their surround- 
ings, and worst of all, we were forced to combat ignorance on the 
part of those who represented fire insurance companies. I refer 
especially to rural districts, although the same conditions existed all 
over in a greater or less degree; butchers, bakers, constables, justices 
of the peace, jack-leg lawyers, superannuated preachers, and even 
undertakers, besides most of the derelicts of the community, were 
sellers of fire insurance. Policies were bought from those who 
knew less of their contents than the buyer, It was simply a case 
of “in ignorance there is bliss.” 

Through the intelligent work of your great association, and 
through other forces at work, one of these causes of complairt is 
being gradually overcome and the insurance agent of to-day is, at 
least to some degree, an improvement over those of a decade ago. 
The fact is, that the insurance companies have come, in the last few 
years, to see the “hand-writing on the wall,” and have adopted more 
rigorous rules in accrediting their agents than formerly, and the 
brainy leaders in policy writing see that they no longer can afford 
to write policies at the highest rate obtainable, but must act in an 
advisory capacity, suggesting changes to their clients which, if 
adopted, will lead to a material reduction in premium rates. This 
is the new interpretation of the agent’s place in affairs. It is another 
exposition of the big, broad-minded way of doing modern business 
that is taking hold of men’s minds, the large business, with well- 
developed service but of small profits. On the side of services for 
the company, the better kind of agent is careful in placing business, 
careful in considering the financial responsibility there is behind 
the policy, as well as in seeing that the evil of over-insurance, with 
its attendant temptations, is minimized. He casts oil upon the 
troubled waters when disagreements occur and this new type of 
agent has undoubtedly changed the feeling of distrust which many 
in the past unfortunately held toward the insurance business in 
general. 

At the convention of 1907 the National Association of Credit 
Men gave special attention to the methods of vending insurance, the 
conclusion being that because the policyholder looks up to the 
agent, follows his advice and accepts the policy he offers at its face 
value, it is of the highest importance to the solution of our fire 
insurance and fire waste problems that agents as a class be better 
informed as to modern protection and the judicial interpretation of 
policy conditions which are vital in properly advising and protecting 
clients. 

While the agitation for licensing agents under the state is 
intended as a step in this direction, a bill to this effect being, I 
understand, before the legislature of one state, the problem can be 
reached more swiftly and simply by the companies and the better 
class of agents, backed up by such organizations as yours and mine 
working together to raise the standards and to keep out those unfitted 
to vend insurance. In this effort to professionalize, so to speak, the 
agent’s work, special attention ought to be given to the advantages 
the agent has to become a factor in bringing about the general 
adoption of fire prevention and protection measures. 
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At our convention of 1909 the Fire Insurance Committee brought 
forward a recommendation which seems to me to be so practical 
that it should enlist the earnest attention of your association. The 
committee had been investigating the matter of rates, and in doing 
so had its attention drawn to the local rating bureaus of the insurance 
companies, and was led to conclude that these bureaus should be 
turned into active fountains of information which should shower 
their benefits upon their respective communities. The committee 
felt that these bureaus, in charge of intelligent, enthusiastic men, 
could become positive active forces for improved conditions, first 
in individual cases, and then generally, because every individual 
improvement means district improvement. These bureaus could 
point out the sore spots in the community and suggest the proper 
kind of treatment; yet it was found in a great many cases that they 
were presided over by individuals whose chief function appeared to 
be to thumb over mechanically a mass of papers, and who had 
no ability to grasp the big meaning they contained. We have 
endeavored to get our members to insist that the insurance companies 
change conditions where weakness, such as we have described, 
prevails. I ask if this may not be another point where our two 
associations can work profitably together. 

Each successive year we have urged that, so far as possible, 
our members get into the problem of fire insurance and fire waste 
first hand, by taking charge of the insurance of their concerns and 
thus giving this question that painstaking, analytical study which 
the credit man is trained to give all matters with which he grapples. 

As an example of the application of intelligence and diligence to 
fire protection in an individual house, I believe you would find 
interesting, as I have, the report of one of the leading members 
of the Credit Men’s Association, of his efforts to strengthen con- 
ditions at his plant. This man evidently realized that the destruc- 
tion of a plant cannot be compensated for by insurance, but that 
the demoralization which follows’ in the wake of fire brings losses 
which are irreparable. 

He says for many years his concern occupied as co-tenant one-half 
of a large building located in the “congested district” of his city. The 
building had been erected as strictly fireproof,—as such construction was 
understood at the time of building. Between the two tenants was a 
division wall with no openings, so that the hazard of one tenant did not 
affect that of the other. Care was taken to provide fire shutters for the 
three exposed sides. Each floor was equipped with extinguishers, barrels, 
pails, fire fighting and fire preventing devices, but it was not a sprinkler 
risk, and because the owners of the building refused to make it so, the 
concern decided to build a factory for itself. 

In doing so the purpose was to provide the best fire risk that the 
location would permit, for the business could not well be taken from the 
so-called “congested district.”” Our member says that nothing was spared 
in the erection of the new building which would help reduce fire hazards. 
All windows on exposed sides were equipped with wired glass and metal 
frames. The elevator wells and stairway areas were placed on opposite 
sides of the building and protected with brick walls, and all openings pro- 
tected by standard fire doors. The building throughout was equipped 
with the sprinkler system, each floor having its separate cut-off, so that in 
the event of leakage it would be necessary only to abandon sprinkler pro- 
tection on that particular floor, while repairs were progressing. Electric 
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power was used, but the heating plant was installed in the sub-basement, 
and entirely protected with brick. Our member says that the owners of 
the business gave him free hand to install other improvements, and he 
decided to erect a standpipe equipped with fifty feet of hose on each floor, 
carry it to the roof, where a twin coupling of standard size was attached 
with a hundred feet of standard fire hose, interchangeable with the city 
equipment, in order that fire in an adjacent building might be fought from 
the roof. This provision, he says, has already proved wise, fire having 
been fought in a building across the street by using these twin couplings. 
The number of extinguishers requested by the Board of Underwriters has 
been installed, the member making it a rule to co-operate rather than 
oppose, when suggestions which seem reasonable are made, and the adop- 
tion of which would appear to make the risk better. 

Not satisfied with the mere installation of the sprinkler system, our 
member made it his business to familiarize himself with all its mechanical 
parts and had every man of authority in the plant become equally familiar 
with it. A chart of the system was prepared for reference, and to fix the 
various devices, valves, etc., firmly in the minds of all concerned. It 
occurred also to our member that printed tags explaining the purpose and 
manner of using the valves, cut-offs, drain-cocks, etc., would facilitate the 
use of the apparatus when suddenly needed. Therefore a tag explaining 
the use of each device in connection with the sprinkler system, was 
attached thereto, with printed instructions where necessary. On each 
floor, over the main aisles and cross-aisles, were hung signs pointing in 
the direction of the sprinkler cut-offs, so that in case of confusion from 
fire or leakage, there would be no waste of time in finding the main 
supply valve. Precaution was taken to add outside sprinklers, which, by 
the way, were not required by the State Board of Underwriters, and our 
member says he has made it his business to take charge of all tests of 
these sprinklers, in order to become thoroughly familiar with every device. 
Another precaution was taken in the shape of inviting the captain and his 
men from the nearest fire house to inspect the plant and become thor- 
oughly familiar with its interior and particularly with its fire prevention 
devices. 

Our member ends his description by stating that he made it his busi- 
ness to co-operate with inspectors and with the State Board of Fire 
Underwriters through their Sprinkler Committee, and the result was 
eminently satisfactory on both sides, for after the equipment was com- 
plete, a rate of twenty-five cents on contents and twenty cents on building 
and fixtures was secured. 

In connection with the sprinkler system, attention was directed to the 
matter of watchman service, which was found to be a difficult question 
until it was decided to install the supervisory alarm system approved by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters which connects the plant with 
the local office of the American District Telegraph Company, which will 
know immediately of any flow of water caused either by leakage or fire, 
the lowering of water in the tank below a certain point, the flew of water 
into the tank above a certain point, the temperature, whether too low or 
too high, or the tampering with valves anywhere in the building. This 
was felt to be better than a watchman, who may not be where needed 
when accident occurs. The supervisory alarm system is required to be 
inspected and tested weekly, and our member requires that a signed report 
of each inspection be laid before him. By this system, it is not necessary 
to have valves either locked or strapped open, for it is positively known if 
they are open, for if one were closed, there would be a signal to that 
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effect, so that there cannot be any tampering with the various devices of 
the system anywhere in the building without knowledge thereof. 

Our member says that the best result of the pains taken thus far is 
that there is a feeling of security, which has been purchased at the ex- 
penditure of a nominal sum. He says that if business men would but 
awaken to the value in comfort and dollars of going to the pains his con- 
cern has, rates would not only be decreased, but the danger of a business 
_ or a city becoming wrecked by fire would cease. Another result to which 
he calls attention is that he has established so high a grade of insurance 
risk that he is able to dictate somewhat as to lines of insurance he will 
accept, the size of his policies and the companies he will insure in. 


This remarkable illustration, which it has given me much pleasure to 
present, is in refreshing contrast to the opposition which has arisen so 
vociferously in New York City against all efforts to force the installation 
of sprinklers in our factory plants where tens of thousands of human 
beings work amid conditions of unspeakable danger, hundreds of feet 
above the pavement, and that, too, with the horrors of the Washington 
Place holocaust but a matter of yesterday. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that the officials who have command of the situation will allow nothing to 
unstiffen their backbone and thus forestall a repetition of one of the most 
horrible disasters that has ever visited this great metropolis. 

Now, while there are few business men who will take the great pains 
that were taken by this member whom I have described, no one will ques- 
tion that the number is increasing and will go on increasing still faster 
than at present. To-day, as Secretary Wentworth has said. this member 
is indeed a “bright star in the mercantile firmament,” but I believe in a 
few years’ time it is going to be possible to discover many other just such 
bright stars, and that if our associations keep patiently at work along the 
lines they have laid down for themselves, there will be legions of .them 
before many years. 

You can see clearly enough that if the intelligent efforts of which I 
have given an illustration could be given a wider application, that is, if a 
group of like-minded men could be induced to apply corresponding efforts 
to the improvement of the conditions of an entire community, one of the 
greatest advances conceivable would be made in solving the problems 
which our two Associations are working upon, and it is just such groups 
of men that our Association has been trying to develop in the last year. 
One of the things which has helped us most, and I believe it has become 
a very important feature of our work, has been to be put in a position to 
distribute the literature issued by your own Association and the reports 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. We have taken these in- 
valuable underwriters’ reports on the various cities of the country as the 
special foundation of our efforts. We found that the public knew little 
or nothing regarding them, though prepared at great cost. We have 
urged that the fire insurance committees of our seventy or more affiliated 
branches endeavor by every means in their power to get other local busi- 
ness organizations to join them in advancing the recommendations made 
in these reports to the end that in every center of trade there be de- 
veloped a well-informed earnest body of workers zealous to protect their 
city from such ravages as Chelsea and Bangor suffered. We entered into 
an arrangement with the National Board of Fire Underwriters to secure 
copies of all their latest reports on cities where we were interested to the 
extent of having members. These reports were distributed, together with 
a recommendation that their contents be carefully considered and that the 
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influence of the members be used to bring about the adoption.of the 
recommendations contained in them. We have also received reports on 
cities where we are without a membership connection, and in such cases 
have gone so far as to place them in the hands of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Board of Trade or some representative citizen. 

We have also entered the field of literature ourselves, having pre- 
pared and published a series of six pamphlets under the title of “Burning 
Subject.” In these pamphlets we have endeavored to treat in the simplest 
and fairest possible manner the most important points regarding insur- 
ance. We argued :— : 

In the first pamphlet for sufficient insurance, the key-word being, 
“Insure and do it now—otherwise your assets to-day may be cinders to- 
morrow.” 

In the Second—that the merchant know the conditions of his policy, 
the key being, “Before the fire is the time to get out your policies and see 
that they fit the risk, for after the fire they are unalterable.” 

In the Third—for a knowledge of the company’s standing, the key 
being, “Insurance companies have character just as men have.” 

In the Fourth—rate making is explained, the key being, “Companies 
are apt to allow conditions to remain as they are in those communities 
which blindly demand lower rates and treat suggestions for improvement 
as impertinent interference.” 

In the Fifth—the subject of fire waste is the theme, the key being, 
“Must every town and city have a rude awakening before it will enforce 
precautionary measures?” 

In the Sixth—important policy clauses are set out and defended, the 
key being, “Your policy is a contract full of conditions. Your duty is to 
know the contract and to know that you are living by its terms.” 

But, of more effect than reams of literature spread broadcast among 
business men has been the opportunity given them to get into touch with 
the man whose name comes to every mind in considering the fire waste 
problem, through the tour arranged by the National Association of Credit 
Men for your brilliant Secretary, Franklin H. Wentworth. It was with- 
out question a unique journey that he took among sixteen of our local 
associations. It served as an illustration of how our two organizations 
can effectively co-operate. Our part was to prepare for Mr. Wentworth’s 
coming to each city by engaging the fire insurance committee of each of 
our local associations in the work of preparing for meetings by bringing 
together members of Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, and all 
local organizations generally, to meet Mr. Wentworth and hear his vivid 
description of the frightful conditions existing in practically all American 
cities and learn the way out from those conditions. Everywhere Mr. 
Wentworth went he produced upon his audiences a profound impression 
which, if followed up, will go a long way toward arousing business men 
to the opportunity they have to serve themselves and their communities by 
creating safer conditions for life and property. It is my sincere hope that 
the two Associations may again join hands during the coming year in this 
magnificent work which we were privileged to undertake together this 

ear. 

The Fire Insurance Committee of the National Association of Credit 
Men has for several years been gathering information regarding the 
workings of the fire marshal’s department, and after being convinced of 
the possibilities of that department and of the fact that the state ought to 
take official cognizance of the evil of preventable fire waste, and exercise 
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its great police authority to cope with it, the committee has asked the con- 
ventions of the last three years to urge our affiliated branches to work for 
the law in the various states. The Association recognizes that the law is 
objected to in some quarters because political influences have been allowed 
to prostitute the department in some cases, but this fact, to our mind, is 
not sufficient to condemn the law, for certainly in some states the benefi- 
cent results which may flow from the careful administration of the fire 
marshal law are not hard to find. In such states it is found that the 
department has accomplished much in protecting life and property, and 
the Association feels that it is justified in -working vigorously for the 
adoption of the fire marshal law in every state, as one of the means given 
us to reduce fire losses, and at least as providing a channel through which 
organized bodies of citizens can urge the removal of bad conditions. The 
fact that in twelve states bills to establish the fire marshal’s department, 
in four of which success resulted, has given my Association considerable 
encouragement and perhaps quite as encouraging has been the fact that 
Superintendents of insurance and insurance investigators, notably in 
Illinois and New York, have come out flatly in endorsement of the fire 
marshal law. Your own Association has already declared itself favor- 
able, and we may well work together to the end that, at least in those 
states where property values are largest, there shall be given the protection 
which comes from a well-conducted fire marshal department. 

I have given you briefly an idea as to the manner the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has approached the same great problem your Asso- 
ciation is grappling with so intelligently. It may be well to remind you,— 
not in a boasting spirit,—that the National Association of Credit Men is 
the largest organization of business men in this country, if not in the 
world. It has a membership of 15,000, with local branches in seventy-two 
cities. I think you can comprehend the amount of territory that we can 
cover and the opportunities we have to spread the doctrine which you 


gentlemen provide us with. In the conclusion of my talk let me catalogue 
the specific lines of effort which my Association has pursued and is pur- 
suing, nationally and through its many local branches. 


It has been our endeavor :— 


Ist—To get business men to approach the questions of fire 
waste and fire insurance with earnestness, but with fair and open 
mind; to dispel that prejudice which the buyer of insurance has too 
generally had against those who make insurance their business. This 
we consider fundamental to all progress. 


2d.—To make clear that as an essential element of credit, busi- 
ness men must carry insurance of proper amount and understand the 
provisions of their policies. 


3d.—To insist that the state supervision of insurance shall be as 
strict as possible, in order to protect the public against the sale of 
policies by unsound companies, and that insurance departments shall 
be free from political domination. 

4th—We have considered the methods of vending insurance, 
and urged that without legal compulsion companies lay down more 
rigid rules as to the qualification of their agents. 


5th—The Association has made earnest efforts to arouse busi- 
ness men to a sense of their individual responsibility in the country’s 
fire waste problem, has urged its local associations of credit men all 
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over the United States to give their attention to the recommendations 
of the engineers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters upon 
their respective communities to the end that they shall be adopted, 
and has urged them also to insist that proper building laws and 
ordinances shall be enacted, and that efficient salvage corps be 
created in order that American cities may be made safer places in 
which to live and do business. 


6th.—The Association has, through its widely distributed litera- 
ture, spread the gospel of the safety match. 


7th.—It has urged that rating bureaus of the insurance com- 
panies shall be so organized as to become positive forces for reducing 
fire waste. 


8th.—It has used all the influence it could command to arrest fire 
waste through the establishment in every state of a fire marshal de- 
partment. 


gth.—It has urged its leading members in various parts of the 
country to equip themselves to address meetings and conventions of 
retailers with a view to introducing better conditions, particularly in 
the smaller towns and cities of the country, most of which are ill pre- 
pared to battle with the flames. 


In connection with this last plank in our platform, it has been very 
gratifying to the officers of our Association to find that there has 
developed an interest on the part of the business men throughout the 
country—I speak especially of the jobbing and manufacturing interests— 
in going before the conventions of the retailers, prepared to lay before 
them the work of our association and your association. Within the last 
four or five weeks we have had representative members in half a dozen 
communities appear before these retailers’ conventions and address them 
on this subject. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Meek’s address Secretary Wentworth, of 
the Fire Protection Association, said: 


“I am delighted that Mr. Meek has not been too modest to give 
our members an idea of the extent and influence of his Association. 
Fifteen thousand members organized in seventy-two cities——men of 
leading commercial influence,—we must realize means a power, a col- 
lective power for good, in whatever direction it.may be exerted. To 
me one of the most interesting points in Mr. Meek’s address was his ref- 
erence to the one particular property in which the manager or the owner 
was so interested that he perfected its fire fighting equipment in every 
detail, and that he himself became familiar with every part of it. I would 
like to go a step further and explain that that risk is a very prominent 
property in the city of Rochester. This city which has recently emerged 
from a “pink slip” reputation in the insurance world, you know, has just 
taken a departure in the direction of checking the fire. waste, which is 
unique in American cities. I have in my hands a very remarkable pam- 
phlet, beautifully bound, beautifully printed and splendidly and clearly 
written, called “The Prevention of Fire,’ issued by the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce. Now this publication is a direct result “ot-a 
meeting held under the auspices of the credit men in the city of Rochester, 
which I had the honor to address—and it was an honor. Beside me at 
table sat Mr. Albert B. Eastwood, the president of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce,—and he was so impressed by the statistics which I laid 
before him, and the fifteen years’ effort which this Association has made 
towards checking fire waste, that he said, ‘Rochester is going to do some- 
thing to help you.’ He immediately organized a committee, with the 
result that he has issued this splended booklet which is now going all 
over the country, and of which he has promised me a sufficient supply to 
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send to all our members, In the course of the next month you will get 
a copy of this pamphlet—and I know you will read it with interest as 
something wholly unique in the annals of municipal publications. I have 
a copy of resolutions passed by the Rochester Board of Underwriters 
which I will not read but which expresses their appreciation of this 
unusual departure. 

“Now, I feel that I should not miss this opportunity properly to 
express my appreciation of Mr. Meek’s personal contribution to this work. 
We know what organizations are, and we know how difficult it is for 
them to find expression unless they have officers who can give this 
expression concrete form. It is natural that the credit men should be 
interested primarily in insurance. It is natural they should make that 
approach to the fire waste, as our Association itself did. But when I first 
called at the office of the National Association of Credit Men—some 
eighteen months ago, to pay my respects to our active member—I had 
never before met Mr. Meek. I found evidences of a grasp not only of the 
insurance situation, but of the fire waste situation, that led me to realize 
at once that here was help indeed; here was an active member with an 
influence which might have a striking effect on the work we were doing. 
The peculiar value of this member is that it is a commercial body, and 
our principal difficulties in promulgating our ideas of fire waste are that 
the people insist on assuming that we are an insurance organization. The 
man in the street does not realize that the fire tax is assessed on all stocks 
of goods in buildings, and that that property tax is pushed along to the 
ultimate consumer. The man in the street, the ordinary citizen, does not 
realize that he pays this fire tax. Consequently he looks in wonder upon 
the suggestion that any organization whatever, except the insurance com- 
panies, should be interested in checking the fire waste, and to get this 
problem before the public in this new and distinct setting through the 
medium of a commercial organization which is interested, is the great 
service which this Association of Credit Men has rendered our cause. 
So I am supremely grateful to-day to have this opportunity to acknowl- 
edge this especial service, and to acknowledge Mr. Meek’s fine intelligence 
and enthusiasm in connection with it. I feel that we, individually and 
collectively, owe a great debt to Mr. Meek personally. And I think we 
may well feel complimented that he has come to us to-day in the cordial 
and splendid way in which he has.” 


Missing Debtors. 


Those listed here are reported as missing. Any information 
regarding their whereabouts should be sent to the National office: 

Julius Arnstein, formerly conducting a dry cleaning plant at 
Dallas, Texas; , 

C. De Weese, formerly in the tobacco business at Madison, 
Indiana, under the name “Southern Tobacco Company,” supposed 
to have gone to Idaho; 

Steven V. Merker, formerly in the hotel business at Bedford, 
Indiana; 

John B. Frazio, formerly in the tailoring business at Bradford, 
Pa., supposed to have gone to Newark, New Jersey; 

W. J. Smith, in the drug business at Brazil, Indiana; 

W. Abbot, doing business with his wife, Pearl Abbot, as \V. 
Abbot & Company, at Beaumont, Kansas. The Abbots are said 
to have gone to Wichita, Kansas, at which point trace is lost; 

B. E. Gray, Rock Falls, Illinois; 

C. B. Danforth, last heard of in British Columbia; 

George Mahar, last heard of in Idaho. Mahar and Danforth 
were at one time interested in the North Side Electric Company of 
Spokane, Washington ; 

a ea Benjamin, formerly doing business at 18 John St., Detr« it, 
ich. 
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Legal Queries. 
I. 


A member of the Association has asked what are the provisions of 
the bankruptcy law with reference to filifg a creditor’s petition where 
the debtor has absconded and left the state. It is asked whether under 
these circumstances it is possible to get service by publication? 

The legal department replies that service by publication is proper 
under the circumstances stated, reference being made to Section 18, sub- 
division (a) of the national bankruptcy act, the ruling being that notice 
shall be given by publication in the same manner and for the same time 
as provided by law for publication in suits to enforce a legal or equitable 
lien in the courts of the United States, except that unless the judge shall 
otherwise direct, the order shall be published not more than once a week 
for two consecutive weeks, and the return day shall be ten days after the 
last publication, unless the judge shall for cause fix a longer date. 


II. 

A member of the ‘Association called attention to a sale in bulk made 
by one of his customers in Maryland, in which the vendor took the 
money and paid it out so far as it would go to wipe out his obligations, 
but was so generous with some of his creditors that there was none left 
for others. The question is, what redress does the latter class of creditors 
have against vendor and vendee? 

In reply, our legal department said that if a debtor sold out his 
stock of goods in bulk and the sale were bona fide, that is, he received 
all that the stock was reasonably worth, and subsequently used this 
money to pay off his creditors, so far as it would go, it was doubtful 
if the court would set aside the sale. In any transaction, if there be 
any actual fraud regardless of the bulk sales law, the court will ordinarily 
set the transaction aside. The bulk sales law was enacted for the pur- 
pose of putting the burden of showing no fraud upon the parties to the 
sale, in case they did not comply with the act, whereas before the bulk 
sales law existed, the burden of proof was upon the creditor. If, there- 
fore, it could be shown in the Maryland case that the debtor and the 
purchaser of the goods did not give notice to the creditors, so that the 
debtor could take the money and use it for his own benefit or else prefer 
some of his creditors, even though a bona fide price were paid, there 
would be evidence to justify the court in setting aside the sale, otherwise 
the sale would stand. Our legal department calls attention to the fact that 
it must be borne in mind that the bulk sales law is nothing more nor less 
than a rule of evidence. It does not allow creditors to set a sale aside 
simply because no notice of sale was given as required by the act. The 
point is, was there a fraud on creditors and the bulk sales act simplifies 
greatly the proving of fraudulent intent. If, however, there is no actual 
fraud or no implied fraud the sale will stand. In the Maryland case, it 
is conceivable that the creditors who were left without payment might 
find redress in throwing the vendor into bankruptcy, with a view to the 
appointment of a trustee who would demand the repayment of such 
sums as had been paid out by the debtor after he had completed his 
sale, on the ground that there had been preference, some concerns 
being paid in total and others receiving nothing; but there would be 
many difficulties in this process, and the outcome very doubtful. 


IIT. 
A concern, in order to facilitate the collection of slow accounts, uses 
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a letter-head which indicates that it comes from a collection agency. 
The letter-head states that the agency has correspondents and attorneys 
in all the cities and towns of the United States and Canada, and offices 
in many of such towns. As a matter of fact, there is no such agency 
and the form is used only by one firm. 

The legal department says that the firm responsible for the issue of 
demands for payment under such letter-heads is taking considerable risk. 
for it is holding forth certain statements which are not true. An espe- 
cially dangerous statement is one, also contained in the letter, that the 
agency has a monthly delinquent list for the benefit of its members, wher. 
as a matter of fact, there is no delinquent list. The greatest danger in 
using a thing of this kind is that it may reach the hands of some debtor 
who knows the postal laws. This is a more acute danger than that crim- 
inal action may be brought against the party using the form, though the 
letter brings the party using it pretty close to the border line where 
criminal action might be successfully brought. 


IV. 


A debtor, in being pressed to close his account, replies that there is 
no indebtedness because he holds a check accepted by the creditor upon 
which is marked “in fall of account.” The question is, does this writing 
upon a check relieve a debtor from further obligation? The legal de- 
partment replies that the law is by no means uniform in the various 
states as to whether a check sent “in full of account,” which check is for 
a lesser amount than the bill for which it is sent in payment, constitutes 
a payment of the bill in full. It is generally held, says the bureau, 
throughout the states that if the amount of the debt is liquidated and 
there is no dispute concerning it, that the payment of a lesser amount, 
even though the creditor accepts it in full payment and the check itself 
states that it is in full payment, is not a payment in full unless a receipt 
be given under seal, or there be some new consideration for the accept- 
ance of the check. If, however, the amount of the debt is unliquidated 
and in dispute, in the majority of jurisdictions, it is held that the payment 
of a lesser amount than the amount of the bill, if stated to be payment 
“in full” by the debtor when the payment is made, is a payment 
“in full” of the debt, and the creditor cannot accept it and subsequently 
claim the balance of the bill. Of course, a receipt, unless under seal. is 
not conclusive evidence of payment, but it is prima facie evidence of 
payment, and if it is introduced on the trial of an action, the burden of 
proving that it is not really a receipt is thrown on the creditor. 


V. 


A member of the Association asks if it is safe to accept a note made 
in the state of Florida and executed by the debtor and his wife, said note 
waiving the benefit of the homestead exemption? The legal department 
says that in Florida a homestead may be alienated only by the joint con- 
sent of a man and his wife through a deed or a mortgage. Such waiver 
can be made effectual as against the debtor in no other way. In a case 
decided not long ago in that state it was held that a waiver of exemption 
of homestead contained in a note is invalid. 


Members who wish to present to their clerical assistants coyies 
of the July “Bulletin,” containing the proceedings of the sixteenth 
annual convention, may secure them at the rate of eighteen cents 
per copy. 
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“WHAT CAN THE SMALL CORPORATION SEEKING 
CREDIT DO TO THE CREDIT MAN?” 


With Supplemental Remarks Regarding a Much Needed Change of 
Method for Settling Business Disputes. 


By J. W. Barper, C. A., San Francisco, CAL. 


“What can the small corporation seeking credit do to the credit 
man,” requires but one guess to find the answer, which is—“Plenty.” 
In considering this question, it is well to observe that the member 
of a partnership would lay himself clearly liable to criminal prosecu- 
tion if he made the same misrepresentations that the president and 
manager of a corporation might make with impunity, for in the latter 
case there is the artificial fabric of the corporation and board of 
directors to act as shelter, and to this extent, the corporation is a 
disadvantage to the creditor. 

What I wish to confine myself to are those pitfalls for the 
unwary which are the result of honest mistakes on the part of the 
small corporation’s employees, and those other mistakes, not strictly 
honest, but still not fraudulent, which arise from the very usual 
habit of looking at assets through a magnifying glass and reversing 
the glass when it comes to considering liabilities. 

Take, for instance, the legality of the corporation organization 
and acts. Of course, the credit man is not expected to be a lawyer, 
nor is he expected to submit every request for a line of credit to his 
attorneys, but one happens to have a few thousand dollars on his 
books against a corporation which is shaky, and he succeeds in 
getting a mortgage for it. He would, no doubt, be chagrined to find 
that the directors who authorized the mortgage did not actually own 
their stock, were, therefore, not directors, their vote of no value, and 
there being no quorum without them, they could not transact 
business. The mortgage is, therefore, worthless as against other 
creditors. Naturally, thereafter, one would want to know if the 
directors were the true owners of fully paid stock. 

Or if you extended a heavy line of credit to a corporation on 
condition that it assign to you the payments to accrue to it under 
a contract, and you discovered that the assignment was void, because 
made at a special meeting of the directors adjourned from a previous 
meeting at which there had been no quorum, or it was void because 
the meeting was improperly called in some other respect, you would 
thereafter be apt to insist upon seeing the comforting words “at 
a regular meeting” in any directors’ resolution which induced you to 
part with real money. 

Or suppose, a corporation buys out another concern which owes 
you money. It is taken for granted all around that your claim and 
others are assumed by the new corporation. Its manager so stated 
in writing but the resolution authorizing the purchase simply states 
that the corporation will give so many shares of its stock for the 
goods, wares (and so forth and so on), covering all assets, but not 
mentioning liabilities. Then in a few months the corporation goes 
bankrupt, and a new creditor finds the flaw and takes the assets, 
leaving you to make your claim against the old firm. This state of 
affairs existed in a recent case within my knowledge. If you were 
on the wrong end of such a deal you would probably thereafter want 
a copy of the purchase resolution under which your claim is to rest. 
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I am not a practising attorney, and do not pretend to cover that 
field of corporate existence which is the attorney’s particular province. 
But I suggest these few things to show that the credit man needs to 
bear in mind some fundamental principles of corporation law. The 
corporation is not a natural person. It is a purely artificial creation 
of the law. The limits of its existence and powers are defined, and 
anyone dealing with the corporation ignores these limits at his own 
peril. The doctrine of ultra vires—those things beyond the scope 
of the corporation’s power—is given a liberal construction in this 
country, but still acts falling under this doctrine are, even here, 
absolutely null and void. 

Now, taking the small corporation from the accountant’s point 
of view, a new customer, a corporation, seeks credit from you. Their 
rating at Dun’s or Bradstreet’s is not remarkable, so it is your work 
to find out the standing. You call for a statement of condition, and 
receive it. Now let us take a look at it, item by item—there are not 
many items. 

Cash—No need to stop here. Cash is cash, just as much as pigs 
are pigs. But wait a minute—let’s stop and think. It seems to me 
I remember a case where a cash balance of nearly $6,000 represented 
actual cash of $500, the other $5,500 being tags of the corporation’s 
officers, tags from salesmen dead and living, tags for shortages and 
averages in cash receipts, tags for this and tags for that. And also 
I remember a case where the manager of a corporation got his dates 
mixed, and figured the auditor would come on the first of June, 
whereas he actually came on the 31st of May, and there was a nice 
little tag, about two by three inches, resting peacefully in the cash 
drawer, with the manager’s signature, a date six months old, and the 
interesting figures, $5,000 on it. So it seems even cash is not always 
cash. I wonder if “Actual cash on hand (excluding tags or memo- 
randa)” would not be a better wording for item No. 1. 

Next item—Notes Receivable. It is a principle of good manners 
to have respect for age, and I have often felt inclined to take off my 
hat and bow in reverence before notes in auditing. They showed 
their age, it is true—they were sadly soiled and tattered by the cruel 
wear of time, but this should only add tenderness and compassion 
to our feeling of respect for their advancing years. And sometimes 
when I came upon the crisp impudence of some new note, looking 
like an upstart among his elders, I found that after all I had done 
him an injustice, for he was really the grandchild of another note. 
The Statute of Limitations had taken his grandfather and his father, 
and he alone was left to show that the good old stock had not died out. 

It might be well to ask that notes receivable be segregated into 
those which are originals and those which are renewals, and that i! 
also be explained what proportion of them are overdue and what par‘ 
not yet due. 

Next—Accounts Receivable. Here we enter a most interesting 
field of conscious and unconscious fiction. Accounts receivable are 
comprised in two grand divisions—first, expectations ; second; hopes 
Hopes again are split into various classes—among them forlorn 
hopes, white hopes, and other things which do not pan out. On the 
ordinary statement these things are all lumped as “Book Accounts.” 
Did you ever stop to think what an artistically meaningless expression 
that is? What kind of account is there except a “Book Account?” 
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Here are a few illustrations of book account totals coming under 
my observation. 

* Book accounts, $13,000. On examination, $4,000 of this was the 
amount drawn out by the president and vice-president of the com- 
pany, over and above their salaries. They had no property except 
their shares in the company. The net assets of the company, on its 
own showing, were about $10,000. 

Another case—book accounts, $37,000. Of this, $9,000 was a net 
figure made up as follows: The company owed to and was owed by 
various parties, the net result being only $1,000. But remember, this 
represented liabilities which were certain, and assets not so certain. 
Then $8,000 more was the unpaid balance on capital stock sold 
employees under an agreement by which it was to be paid for out 
of dividends. These employees were not personally good for the 
amount. Thus, the $37,000 book accounts were really: 


Actual accounts receivable, subject to ordinary trade 


losses of 2% per cent $28,000 
Against actual liabilities included in net balance.... 3,000 


Net value $25,000 
Personal balances of questionable value to be col- 

lected if at all out of salaries to be paid by the 

company 4,000 
Unpaid stock subscriptions to be paid by the com- 

pany itself, as dividends 


Now take another case—total book accounts—say $200,000. Of 
this $93,000 is a balance against a subsidiary corporation, which has 
never paid a dividend. Good business. 

Would the corporation seeking credit, I wonder, deem it an 
impertinence if the credit man required a little statement like this: 


Accounts receivable for goods sold, collectible... so much 
“ “ 


“ce 


F i 
Personal accounts, other than employees, collectible “ 
Personal accounts, employees, collectible 

Unpaid stock subscriptions 

Largest balance against one individual or concern “ 


And if this is deemed an impertinence, would you have any doubt 
in your mind as to the reason? 


Next we have—Merchandise. This runs the gamut from goods 
inventoried at too conservative a basis to inventories at selling price, 
or others at cost plus freight, plus drayage, plus rent, plus insurance, 
plus buyers’ salary. You can doubtless give me more pointers on 
this than I can give you. You are, no doubt, aware than an article 
bought seven years ago, still on the shelves, did actually cost what 
the invoice shows, and you would not dare suggest that cost is 
not a legitimate basis for its inventory. Then again, there is a 
sentiment about it. We are so often told in song and story that old 
things are best—old wine, old song, old friends, old clothes, old 
machines, old horses, old styles—any old thing. 

Perhaps a little memorandum with the statement, explaining 
the basis and method of the inventory, would be illuminating. 
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Next—Fixtures and Equipment. Are there any reserves for 
depreciation? If not, has depreciation been written off, and how 
much and in what length ef time? It would be well to know if 
they have been charging both repairs and replacements to expense. 
If so, this would explain an apparent lack of proper depreciation. 
Sometimes a concern by its method of accounting will give itself 
the worst of it on this part of their assets. For instance, in one case 
they charged everything, including painting, to fixture account for 
a while, then suddenly concluded that fixture account was high 
enough, and thereafter charged not only repairs but expensive new 
machinery, to expense, and their total account was absolutely 
meaningless. 

Miscellaneous Assets: Let me suggest that these accounts shed 
a valuable light on the probable accuracy of the other balances. Ii 
a concern by its statement shows that it knows just what its 
unexpired insurance and taxes are, and does not merge special assets 
in such jack-pots as “book accounts” or “merchandise,” there is a 
strong probability that their important assets are stated with greate: 
truth than those of the concern which does not list any special 
accounts. 

Now we take up—Liabilities. There is often grave doubt as to 
whether a dollar on the asset side is really a dollar, but there is m 
such doubt as to the liabilities. Everything there usually means 
large round hard dollars, and maybe more. But it is of interest t 
know whether the notes payable are originals or renewals, how old 
they are, whether for merchandise or money borrowed; it is also 
good to know how much of accounts payable are for merchandise, 
how much for equipment, how much for expense. If there is a 
large proportion for expense items, and it represents two month: 
ordinary running expense of such a business, there is a red flag o! 
warning up for you. 

Then again, how much of the liability is due to officers or stock- 
holders of the concern? What does it represent? Did they think it 
a good idea to credit themselves with a little extra salary or special 
compensation, or did they sell some of their capital stock to the 
company at a premium and graciously allow the company to owe 
them the money for a while? Such things have been known. 

Reserve Liabilities. These are conspicuous by their absence in 
most books, but if you are dealing with the white blackbird which 
has such accounts, you might ask the specific purpose of the reserve, 
if it is not shown on the statement, and also inquire how long it has 
been in building. You can then watch it against the outstanding 
accounts and equipment, and get a very fair line on values. 

The capital stock account does not offer much for the outside creditor, 
unless there is the question of stockholders’ liability. Then the 
financial standing of individual stockholders is something you, of 
course, take into consideration. But from the accounting standpoint, 
errors in the capital account affect stockholders rather than outside 
creditors. But if it is an outside corporation, with non-assessab/ec 
stock, you should know it. You also are interested in-the question 
whether the stock is all fully paid. If not, are the directors at any 
rate owners of at least one share each of fully paid stock? 

Now this paper is stretching out beyond my original intention. 
I have not dealt at all with revenues and expenses, rates of gross 
profit, discount statistics and other important things, which would 
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in themselves justify discussion at considerable length. My hope 
is that in taking up these matters and giving you the accountant’s 
viewpoint on them, I may perhaps have given you, among much chaff 
a little wheat in the shape of suggestions. 

In closing, | want to say a word upon modern business conditions 
as they appear to me, and these remarks express an absolute and 
profound conviction. 

The whole structure and fabric of business is changing, not 
eae? but rapidly. You and I have seen not only methods but 
undamental principles change. The most notable thing is that 
business is becoming government and government more slowly but 
just as surely is becoming business, The state is a public corporation 
and private corporations are growing large as states. Problems have 
arisen which must be settled, or we confess our civilization a 
failure, and our boasted intelligence a sham. 

Now, of all the remedies and cure-alls put forward, but one 
thing has really accomplished anything if you stop to consider it, 
and that is intelligent, patient co-operation—an earnest shoulder to 
shoulder striving forward, not cast down by temporary defeat, nor 
unduly exultant in temporary victory—not expecting the millenium 
to-morrow, but content to make a foot of progress to-day, calmly 
confident that another foot can be made the next day and that when 
our time comes to lay down the burden there will be no lack of 
other and better men to carry it forward. The day of each man for 
himself has gone by, and he is but a gnat on the wheels of progress 
who denies it. 3 

Now, since united work is to settle this, what follows? You 
credit men and we accountants have each our branch of a national 
association. We are each a fair illustration of a working part of 
_the great whole. You, no doubt, are prone to consider that 
California is but a small part of the country and you are more or less 
content to follow the lead of the larger communities. But why so? 
Brains lead, not numbers. Why should not you, though few in 
numbers, initiate business policies as the little community of Oregon 
has initiated governmental policies? Do not think the crying need 
of things is not immediately before you, for it is, in many ways. 
Let me suggest just one obvious one. ’ 

How many business concerns would go to law over a matter 
of less than $1,000? And, why not? Because the fees would eat it 
up, and no matter how just the claim, it might be kept in court by 
appeal and dilatory tactics for years. Then you must lose your 
money. And so must others in many similar cases. In court it is 
a pure gamble whether all the facts can be brought out so that the 
judge may decide on the substantial ‘merits. 

Now, do not hastily say that this means incompetent judges, or 
a deliberate intent of the legal profession to prevent justice. It lies 
deeper. The law is a slow moving thing of many rules, and each 
of these rules, if analyzed, will be found to rest on a desire to prevent 
injustice. But business has grown more rapidly than the law, and 
the judges, not business men originally—hampered by precedents and 
laws of other days, their decisions subject to reversal by other judges, 
fear to take that liberty of decision we desire, and so justice lags, and 
business men dread the ordeal of litigation of differences. 

Now it is entirely within the power of our legislature to create 
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an office similar to the referee in bankruptcy, with power to inquire 
in such manner as he deems proper into business disputes, and to 
render a decision thereon, which decision shall be final in all cases, 
involving less than a certain sum. This is practically compulsory 
arbitration, but we are no longer afraid of that. Representation by 
counsel could be optional. Larger disputes could be submitted to 
this referee or board of referees by consent of the parties, they 
agreeing to be bound by the decision. 

I believe the average business house would be only too glad to 
be able to come before such a court and lay all the cards fairly on 
the table. Such an informal court could take into consideration 
without restraint all the circumstances, and render a decision on 
the merits. As it stands now, I question if you could get before any 
present court of law in this country all the facts and figures which 
you would consider necessary to determine the condition and opera- 
tion of a business. Usually they get in a part here and a part there, 
and the poor judge has to make the best he can of the patchwork. 

You, no doubt, read in the recent newspapers that Mr. Gary, of 
the United States Steel Corporation, had stated unreservedly that 
his company would be only too glad to submit to the government 
complete statistics on its costs and running expenses, and have the 
government fix its prices, thus determining its profits. What does 
this mean?. Simply that big business as well as little business wants 
certainty instead of uncertainty; decision instead of delay. The 
courts cannot give it. The highest court in the land, the ablest 
court in the world, has recently tried to settle the interpretation of 
an important statute twenty years old, and the result is only a 
decision of principle. The manner of carrying out the principle is 
yet unsolved. 

Our courts, as now constructed, cannot deal adequately and 
justly with business. Business must, to a certain extent, create 
its own court. At any rate tribunals more flexible in operation must 
come. The demand for them comes most naturally from you business 
men, who are most affected by their lack. 

I see no reason why the credit men’s association has not a 
thousand reasons for existence; I see no reason why it has not a 
thousand channels for its activity; I have suggested one channel. 
You know of many others that I do not. What remains then to be 
done? Just this—pull together. Let one who belongs to a profession 
which, until recently, was sadly handicapped by lack of co-operation 
urge upon you to keep the association full-ranked, active and disputa- 
tious—above all, disputatious. Whenever you are agreed upon 
anything, without discussion, look out. Confidence, you know, is that 
feeling we have just before making a big mistake. But if after a 
good healthy dispute you decide upon your course, and each man 
supports it loyally, there will soon be something else for which the 


world will have to come to California to see how things should really 
be done. 


There is Now no Question as to What is the Basis Upon Which a 
State Can Tax a Foreign Corporation Doing Business in its Borders. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has finally and 


unequivocally decided that a state cannot levy a tax on the entire 
. 
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capital stock of a corporation organized in a state other than the 
one levying the tax, for the privilege of doing business within its 
borders. 

There were three cases decided by the court at about the same 
time. The case containing the most elaborate opinion is that of 
Western Union Telegraph Co. against the State of Kansas, reported 
in 216 U. S., page 1. The Court says at pages 30 and 31: 


“Looking then at the natural and reasonable effect of the 
statute, disregarding mere forms of expression, it is clear that 
the making of the payment by the Telegraph Company, as a 
charter fee, of a given per cent. of its authorized capital, 
representing as that capital clearly does, all of its business and 
property, both within and outside of the state, a condition of 
its right to do local business in Kansas, is, in its essence, not 
simply a tax for the privilege of doing business in the state, but 
a burden and tax on the company’s interstate business and on 
its property located or used outside of the state. The express 
words of the statute leave no doubt as to what is the basis on 
which the fee, specified in the state statute, rests. That fee, 
plainly, is not based on such of the company’s capital stock as 
is represented in its local business and property in Kansas. The 
requirement is a given per cent. of the company’s authorized 
capital, that is, all its capital, wherever or however employed, 
whether in the United States or in foreign countries and what- 
ever may be the extent of its lines in Kansas as compared with 
its lines outside that state. What part of the fee exacted is 
to be attributed to the company’s domestic business in Kansas 
and what part is interstate business the state has not chosen to 
ascertain and declare in the statute. It strikes at the company’s 
entire business wherever conducted and its property wherever 
located, and, in terms, makes it a condition of the telegraph 
company’s right to transact purely local business in Kansas 
that it shall contribute for the benefit of the state school fund 
a given per cent. of its whole capital, representing all of its 
property and all of its business and interests everywhere.” 


Again at page 37, the Court says: 


“It is easy to be seen that if every state should pass a statute 
similar to that enacted by Kansas, not only the freedom of inter- 
state commerce would be destroyed, the decisions of this Court 
nullified and the business of the country thrown into confusion, 
but each state would continue to meet its own local expenses not 
only by exactions that directly burden such commerce, but by 
taxation upon property situated beyond its limits.” 


Again at page 38, the Court says: 


“It is firmly established that, consistently with the due 
process clause of the Constitution of the United States, a state 


cannot tax property located or existing permanently beyond 
its limits.” 


From the language used by the court in this case there can be no 
doubt of the meaning of the decision and in the light of that fact several 
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states, among them being Colorado, lowa, Alabama, Arkansas and Kan- 
sas, have changed their statutes as to the fees required to be paid by 
foreign corporations. There can be no doubt that the statutes of the 
states which have not already changed their requirements, and which are 
similar to the Kansas statute, are unconstitutional, and it does not seem 
possible that any court in these states would hold that a corporation must 
pay a fee based on its entire capital stock, whether within or without the 
state, before it can conduct business in that state. A mere citation of the 
cases decided by the Supreme Court would be sufficient to compel the 
state court to decide that the state had no right to compel payment 
based on the entire capital stock of the company desiring to do 
business within the state, for a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States holding a statute of any particular state unconstitu- 
tional, is absolutely binding on the courts of that state. 

Should the secretary of any state in which a corporation desires to 
do business, attempt to exact a fee based on the entire capital stock of 
the company, the company should simply tender a fee based on the 
amount of the capital employed in the state, and refuse to do more. 


It may then proceed to do business and need not trouble itself about 
objections. 


A Collection Letter That “Pulls” Without Offending. 


A member of the Association, a large stationery house in the West, 
sends out a neatly printed letter to delinquent accounts, which brings in 
the money without offending the customer. It reads as follows: 


Small bills, however trifling when considered singly, 
in the aggregate form a sum so large that the withholding 
has ruined an otherwise prosperous business. Happy is he 
who will cheerfully perform the duty of the moment, 
whatever it may be. 


The above fact has appeared on our statements for many 
years ; occasionally, however, some of our friends overlook that 


plain duty, the doing of which would make things so pleasant 
for us all. 


Have you ever calculated how many thousands of dollars 
of accounts a single ten dollar bill will pay, if “sent on its way 
rejoicing ?” 

We find you are overdue to us for an account of $————_,, 
and if you will kindly read over the motto above and will then 
send us your check, we promise to “push it along” that it may 
do as much good to the other fellow. 


Now, one good strong pull; pull altogether. 


A customer who had received this letter expressed his appreciation 
of it in the following note: 

“We must congratulate you on your letter. It is certainly worthy 
of prompt attention from all, and we further wish that the motto you 
present could be sunk deep in the minds of all business men.” 
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A Breezy Bit of Correspondence. 


A prominent member of the Association has sent the National 
office a breezy bit of correspondence that he carried on with a 
customer who was disinclined to fall in with terms of sale—thirty 
days from date of shipment—preferring to lay down his own rule 
of-making payment on the 20th of the second succeeding month. 
As one reads these letters he is led to doubt if the customer really 
saw the point, that it is good business to borrow money from a bank 
to discount merchandise bills. The first and third letters are written 
by our member, and the second and fourth by the customer. 


I 


“We thank you for your remittance received to-day. In 
response to your request we enclose duplicate of our invoice of July 
15th for 13 cents. : 

“In regard to terms of sale, would say that we have no terms 
beyond thirty days. As a matter of fact, if you discounted you would 
Save twice what you would pay the bank for a loan. The cash on 
an account running about $100 per month amounts to $2 a month or 
$24 a year saved. If you had to borrow $200 from the bank in order 
to take advantage of this cash discount, you would be paying, at 6 per 
cent., only $12 a year, or just half the amount saved by discounting. 
Most of our customers appreciate that it is really saving to their 
pockets to discount. All bills, however, are due in thirty days.” 


II 


“We are enclosing the 13 cents in stamps. Your suggestion 
about borrowing money to discount bills is rather amusing. If you 
assume that other resources are constantly absorbed to care for obliga- 
tions and a certain borrowed fund were segregated to discount bills 
at 2 per cent. 10 days, you paying the bank 6 per cent. per annum or 
YZ per cent. per month, you will find that unless you credit the fund 
referred to with accruing profits on the particular goods acquired 
by the said fund that you will land where you began at a net basis. 

“However, you could not know that we are high-class financiers 
over here and do really discount a large portion of our large 
purchases and we therefore give you credit for the best intentions in 
the world. Believe us.” 

Ill 

“Enclosed is statement of your account showing a balance due 
us of $47.63 and January invoices. 

“We note what you have to say about discounting, though we 
cannot agree with your conclusion, else why do so many big concerns 
discount and at the same time borrow from the bank? And is a firm 
which is continually behind in meeting its obligations to be classed 
as high-class financiers? Our New York friends would still have us 
believe that Philadelphia is slow, but we are trying to believe that 
they have plenty of speed. 

“As a matter of fact, we do not care whether you discount or 
not. The only thing we are particular about is that you should pay 
us when the account becomes due. With kind regards we are.” 

IV 


“Your continued didactic discourse upon the subject of credit 


leads us to believe that you are really in need and are too proud to 
confess it. 
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“So just to demonstrate how the soft and leisurely life of 
Philadelphia conduces to perspicacity, amiability and delicate taste, 
to say nothing of affluence, we are enclosing our check. It is to be 
regretted that the account is not larger so that the lesson might be 
proportionately impressive. 

“We hope in time that the reason we smile and do not hasten 


when New Yorkers call us slow, will filter through the blindness of 
their self conceit.” 


The Commerce Court. 


The Court of Commerce of the United States, which was created to 
prevent delay incident to the adjudication and prosecution of cases under 
the “Act to Regulate Commerce in the Various Federal Courts,” came 
into existence within the year. The measure recommending this action, 
met with much opposition in Congress; and an amendment was added 
to the Mann-Elkins Act providing that if business should become so slack 
before the court as not to require the services of all the judges the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court might temporarily assign any of 
the judges to any Circuit Court or Circuit Court of Appeals at 
judgment. 

The Commerce Court possesses over certain classes of cases the 
same exclusive jurisdiction exercised by the United States Circuit Courts, 
and these are described by Dr. J. Newton Baker, of Pennsylvania, in 
the Yale Law Journal. These embrace: 

First—All cases for enforcement of any order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission other than for payment of money, where en- 
forcement does not involve the collection of a forfeiture or penalty or 
the infliction of criminal punishment. This includes all those cases in 
which the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission has been dis- 
obeyed by the carrier and suit brought for its enforcement. No charge 
is made for collection of damages, procedure remaining as in the 
Hepburn Act, except that the amended act includes permission to 
file such suits in state courts of general jurisdiction. 

Seconp—Cases brought to enjoin, set aside, annul or suspend in 
whole or in part any order of the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
includes order of the court which the carrier seeks to annul or enjoin. 
Such suits must be brought against the United States and not against 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. An appeal of the carrier does 
not operate as an arrest of the order, but its operation may be sus- 
pended, in whole or part, pending final hearing, and no order or in- 
junction so restraining or suspending an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall be made by the Commerce Court, other than 
upon notice and after hearing, except when in cases where irreparable 
damage might ensue. After three days’ notice is given the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or Attorney General, a temporary stay or sus- 
pension may be allowed, not to exceed sixty ‘days. 

Appeal may be taken to the United States Supreme Court upon an 
interlocutory order or decree of the Commerce Court, granting or con- 
tinuing an injunction restraining enforcement of order of the Commis- 
sion, if made within thirty days. Appeal from final judgment or decree 
of the Commerce Court may be reviewed by the Supreme Court, if 
made within sixty days, and shall have priority and determination over 
all causes except criminal causes. 

Turrp—Certain cases brought under the Elkins Act to enjoin illegal 
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discrimination, or a partner from publishing rate schedules and other un- 
lawful practices. 

FourtH—All suits brought praying for the issuance of a writ of 
mandamus authorized by Section 20 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Section 4 of the Commerce Court act provides that cases and pro- 
ceedings relating to the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall be brought by or against the United States, and the United States 
may intervene in any case or proceeding, though not made a party when 
public interests are involved. In Section 5 the Attorney-General is 
given control of government interest in all cases and proceedings of the 
Commerce Court, and upon appeal in the Supreme Court. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and parties in interest may intervene, in 
suits or proceedings and be represented by counsel and may prosecute, 
defend or contend, the suit or proceeding unaffected by the action or in- 
action of the Attorney-General. 

The jurisdiction of the Commerce Court shall be invoked by filing 
in the court or courts of a written petition stating briefly and clearly 
petitioner’s cause of action. This shall be served by a marshal upon 
every defendant named, and when the United States is a party defendant 
the service shall be made by filing a copy of the petition in the office of 
the Secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Department 
of Justice. Unless the time is extended by order of the court, an answer 
to the petitioner will be filed in the clerk’s office within thirty days and 
be mailed to the petitioner’s attorney which will answer allegations briefly 
and categorically. Should no such answer be filed as provided, the 
petitioner may apply to the court on notice for such relief as may be 
proper. ° 

Judges of the Commerce Court may exercise in cases under its juris- 
diction similar powers to those the United States Circuit Courts possess, 
and its jurisdiction and practice and procedure shall conform as nearly 
as possible to that in similar cases in the Circuit Courts. 

As the court is held in the District of Columbia, all carriers must 
now have an agent in the city of Washington upon whom all notices or 
processes may be served. All legislation hitherto conducted in various 
circuits will be conducted in Washington unless otherwise ordered. 

All decisions of the Commerce Court will eliminate conflicting 
opinions. All suits must be brought for or against the United States. 

The terms of the five judges of the Commerce Court appointed by 
. President Taft range from five years to one year. As vacancies occur, 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States will assign 
judges of the Circuit Courts to fill them. After 1915, no Circuit Judge 
_ may be assigned to the Commerce Court until after an interval of at 
least one year. The first judge designated shall be the presiding judge. 
Four judges shall constitute a quorum, and a majority shall concur in all 
decisions. 

The members of the Commerce Court are: Presiding Judge Martin 
A. Knapp, of New York, former chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, whose term is five years; Judge Robert W. Archbald, of 
the United States Middle District of Pennsylvania, who has a four 
years term; Judge William H. Hunt, of New Orleans, former Governor 
of Porto Rico from 1900-04, and United States District judge of Mon- 
tana from 1904-10, will serve three years; and the remaining judges are 
Judge John E. Carland, of the United States District of South Dakota, 
and Hon. Julian W. Mack, of San Francisco, former professor of law. 
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at the University of California, and judge of the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, Illinois, since 1909. 






BANKRUPTCY SALES. 
By Cuauncey J. HAMLIN, REFEREE IN BANKRUPTCY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Of the many problems, which arise in the course of bankruptcy 
work, perhaps the least studied is the problem of the sale. It is 
extremely unfortunate that so little attention has been paid to this 
rather crucial question. A bankruptcy court is essentially a business 
man’s court, and it is strange that so little attention has been paid to 
the question of sales in bankruptcy—a subject so closely allied with 
business. 

The great business houses of the country devote almost as much 
energy to the question of their sales, as they do to the manufacture of 
their products. Their sales department is as important an element 
of their organization as their manufacturing department and it is 
common knowledge that many failures in business are properly trace- 
able to lax methods pursued in sales departments. A great deal of 
thought and energy have, therefore, been devoted especially within 
the last decade to the question of the organization and development 
of sales departments. 

Inasmuch as bankruptcy courts are largely business courts, it 
has suggested itself to me that perhaps it might be advisable to apply 
with profit to sales in bankruptcy, some of the principles, which are 
being applied every day in the business world. It has been found by 
experience that one of the most important elements of a successful 
sales department, as indeed one of the most important elements of 
successful business, is the cordial co-operation of all of the individuals 
composing the sales department of the business. Credit men know 
what cordial co-operation between themselves and their sales agents 
means to the success of their business. More and more is it being 
impressed upon the business man, throughout this country, of what 
tremendous importance is co-operation. If the heads of the different 
departments in a great business are not on speaking terms, as 
unfortunately is sometimes the case, if they are jealous of each other’s 
prerogatives, if each one is striving for his own ends, and not for the 
whole, that business is no longer being conducted in a manner most 
conducive to its success. 

In forming the Credit Men’s Association, credit men have recognized 
the importance of this element of co-operation in business and the 
very success of that organization is an argument in favor of co-opera- 
tion. 

The question arises, however, what has all this to do with 
bankruptcy sales? I answer by asking—Who i is interested in bankruptcy 
sales? The creditor class. And why? Because they are the parties 
whose property is being sold in bankrutcy. It is not bankrupt’s 
property but the creditor’s property. That is why credit men are 
interested, and should be interested in bankruptcy sales, and there- 
fore, I ask, why it would not be wise to apply that principle of co-opera- 
tion to the sale of creditors’ property in the bankruptcy court, in the 
same manner as it is applied in the sale of the products of factories and 
the stocks in your warehouse and store. $ 

One answer I have heard is this: “But I am not interested 
in bankruptcy sales in general. I am only interested in a bankruptcy 
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Attention is called to the stickers issued by the National 
Association of Credit Men, for the use of members in educating 
customers to the unfairness of taking from invoices in render- 
ing payment, discounts not earned through prompt remittance. 

Two forms of stickers are issued differing slightly in 
wording. One printed in red reads as follows: 


DISCOUNT FOR CASH is a Premium for 
PROMPT PAYMENT within the time and upon 
the terms as agreed, and when NOT EARNED 
should not be claimed. 


Please add to your next remittance $ 


Issued at the instance of 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 


The other printed in blue reads as follows: 


DISCOUNT FOR CASH is a Premium for 
PROMPT PAYMENT at the time and upon the 
terms given, and when NOT EARNED should 
not be taken. 

Kindly remit $ at once. 

Issued at the instance of 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 


They are put up in rolls of 500, at the price of $1.00 per roll. 

The argument for fair play on these stickers is brief but to 
the point and many credit men are finding them distinct money 
savers for their houses. 


sale once in a while, in a case in which I may be unfortunate enough 
to be a creditor.” But is that not just another case of departmental 
‘managers not being on speaking terms? Or of one man working for 
his own ends, and not for the whole? Would it not be for the 
interest of the creditor class, if all its members, irrespective of 
whether they were creditors of a particular bankrupt or not, took 
an interest in a bankruptcy sale? In other words apply the principle 
of co-operation? 

Too many creditors, when they receive a notice of bankruptcy 
proceedings, throw up their hands, and say: “What’s the use, the 
attorneys will get it all now.” This is all wrong, and what is more, 
it is one reason why it may sometimes be justly said that the attorneys 
do get it all. Bankruptcy proceedings cost money—not a great deal, 
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but still they do cost money. The expenses of administration, includ- 
ing rent, insurance, custodian’s fees, expense of appraisal, trustee’s 
fees, referee’s fees, and allowances to attorneys all have to be paid. 
Still, as I say, such expenses are not very large. In the ordinary case, 
they do not exceed $250 or $300. 

If all the creditors interested in any particular estate throw up 
their hands, and take no interest in the proceedings, what happens? 
The trustee sells for the best price obtainable, and what is that price? 
It is just as little, as the crowd of professional purchasers of bankruptcy 
stocks think they can get the stock for, and no more, and if there is 
realized on such a sale only $300, the attorneys do get it all, or even 
if there is realized $500, it sometimes all goes to the attorneys, because 
the balance over and above what they ordinarily would receive in 
such a case is so small that it would be ridiculous to send out 
dividend checks to creditors... It would be ridiculous to send out a 
dividend for a fraction of 1 per cent. A creditor who has a smal! 
claim, and throws up his hands to-day, may have a large claim 
to-morrow against some other failing debtor, and if he finds that the 
fact that he has evinced no interest in the first case will militat« 
against his chance of realizing the most that can be realized in the 
second case, he will regret his indifference in the former case. 

Now how can the principle of co-operation be applied to bank- 
ruptcy sales? Let us resolve a bankruptcy sale into its elements 
These I believe are four: First, the property to be sold; second, the 
publicity given to the sale; third, the sale itself; fourth, the purchaser 

In accordance with the provisions of the statute all bankruptcy 
sales must be conducted by public auction, except in some specia! 
instances. There are two further statutory requirements; first, that 
all property to be sold must be appraised by at least three disinterested 
appraisers ; second, that a notice of the proposed sale at public auction 
must be given to all of the creditors at least ten days before the sale 
This is all the statute has to say upon the subject. 

Now to come back to our four elements. The first is the property 
to be sold. This property, in accordance with the statutory require 
ment must be appraised, and here is where I think we can first appl) 
the principle of co-operation. The president of the Buffalo Credi: 
Men’s Association has appointed a committee, which has kindly 
offered to assist me in securing competent appraisers for all the 
different classes of property, which pass through the bankruptcy court. 
It is the appraisers’ duty to prepare an itemized inventory of the 
property to be appraised, and separately to appraise each item. “You 
can see that it is most important that a careful and honest appraisal 
be made in every instance. Prospective purchasers have often neither 
the time nor inclination to examine a stock of goods piece-meal. I/ 
they can refer to an appraisal made by honest and careful men, men 
who have their confidence, it will be unnecessary for them t: 
examine the stock in question in any more than a casual way. 

What I wish to obtain from this committee, are the names o 
several men qualified to appraise the various kinds of property tv 
be sold, men in whose honesty and qualifications there can be no 
question. Upon receiving these names, I would undertake to appoini 
at least two of the three appraisers from such a list in each case a: 
it comes up.. The result would be that whenever a prospective pur 
chaser comes to examine an appraisal, he will be satisfied that it ha: 
been honestly made by men qualified to make it. 
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The second element of our sale is publicity. Here again I believe 
we can apply the principle of co-operation. I desire to have on file 
in my Office a list as complete as possible of all those persons, who 
would be interested in the purchase of bankruptcy stocks. I would 
like to have a list.of all those who would be interested in the purchase 
of grocery stocks, hardware stocks, jewelry stocks, shoe stocks, 
machinery, etc. If I have such lists on file, I will engage to see to it 
that each person whose name appears on such list receives sufficient 
notice of the time and place of the proposed sale, the name of the 
trustee and his attorney, the names of the appraisers, the amount of 
their appraisal, and such other information as is pertinent. 

In this connection I believe that it would be advisable to have 
the stock of goods to be sold, open for inspection at least three days 
prior to the sale, with a custodian in charge, so that any prospective 
purchasers may have ample opportunity to examine the stock. As 
a referee I want the co-operation of credit men in the preparation 
of this list of prospective purchasers. 

The third element of the sale is the sale itself. We have in this a 
problem that often turns upon special circumstances of the case. The 
statute requires that the sale be had at public auction. The 
question then arises as to whether the stock of goods in question 
should be sold piece-meal or in bulk. The decision in this question 
must rest upon the special circumstances of the case, and the special 
character of the property to be sold. The question here comes, who 
is to sell the goods? There is no doubt that a man must have special 
qualifications to be a good auctioneer. In the past most sales have 
been conducted by the trustee in person. Some trustees are naturally 
cut out to be good auctioneers. Others are extremely poor at it. I am 
coming more and more to believe that it would be for the advantage 
of creditors to have the sales conducted by trained auctioneers, who 
know the stock they are selling, and who have the ability peculiar to 
their profession of conducting an auction or sale in an interesting and 
spirited manner. 

The fourth element of our sale is the purchaser, and here again 
[ believe the principle of co-operation can be effectively employed. 
[ know that everybody buys as cheaply as possible, and that when one 
is asked to pay a fair price for a bankrupt stock, when he could with 
less publicity purchase it mote cheaply, he is asked to do what may 
appear to be against his own interest. I believe, however, that that 
is not always so. If a person buys a bankruptcy stock at, let us say, 
75 per cent. of its appraised valuation—and remember the appraised valua- 
tion is made on the basis of wholesale cost less depreciation—he ought 
to make a fair profit by the transaction. Right here I want to say 
that if there were realized 75 cents on the dollar in every bankruptcy 
sale, the general creditors’ dividends would be increased by at least 
50 per cent. over those the general creditor is now on the average 
receiving. 

There is one more feature to which I wish to call your attention. 
A bankruptcy stock thrown on the market at sacrifice prices hurts 
general trade. Is it not to the interests of all to see that bankruptcy 
stocks do not come on the market at such sacrifice prices, as will 
injure trade? I sincerely believe that it is for the interests of the 
creditor class to co-operate in effecting bankruptcy sales, and 
co-operate to the extent of becoming actively interested in the 
purchase of bankruptcy stocks for a fair price. 
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Cleveland Appreciates Harry New and Rejoices in His Elevation to 
the Presidency of the National Association of Credit Men. 
That Mr. Harry New’s many business associates in Cleveland 

approve of and rejoice in his election to the presidency of the Nationa! 

Association of Credit Men was strongly evidenced on July 7th, when 

a large luncheon was given in his honor in the auditorium of the 

Chamber of Commerce. Nearly two hundred of Cleveland’s leading 

business and professional men were present, and brief addresses were 

made by H. W. Burdick, of the Manufacturers’ and Wholesale Mer- 
chants’ Board; A. V. Cannon, president of the Commercial Law League 
of America; Fred L. Taft, a vice-president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation; C. F. Groth, president of the Retail Association of Credit 

Men of Cleveland; Francis W. Treadway, of the Cleveland Chamber 

of Commerce; A. F. Ingersoll, referee in bankruptcy; A. J. Leitch ani 

Thomas C. Goss, of the Cleveland Fire Insurance Exchange, and Mun- 

son A. Havens, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. The spon- 

taneous cordiality of all the speakers in their recognition of Mr. New’s 
public spirit and of his eminent fitness for the presidency of a great 

national association was the striking fact in all the addresses. I 

responding briefly to his fellows, Mr. New declared that one of the 

greatest pleasures that could come to a man is to receive words of 
appreciation and regard from those among whom he lives and wh» 
knew him best, and he would therefore never forget the kindness of 
those who had taken the occasion when he had assumed new and high 


responsibilities to come together and express their confidence an‘ 
promise their help. alanis Dicicillaals athe 


Who Can Read and Then Deny There is Poetry in the Credit 

Man’s Sphere? 

Greetings to you, Louis Rustle! 

We have sent to you some copper, 

Sent it long ago,—as ordered— 

Order signed by Louis Rustle. 

And we’ve waited your remittance, 

Waited through the snows of Winter, 

When the Blizzard was upon us. 

Now the Robin, the Opeche 

Sings his song high on the treetops; 

Soon the days of Trout and Black Bass 

Will be here, the days of Sunshine ; 

Then will come the Fall upon us, 

\And once more the Snows of Winter. 

Thus the days are passing by us, 

And our beard is getting whiter, 

And our head is getting balder, 

And our footsteps are more feeble, 

Drawing nearer the Hereafter! 

That our eyes may be made brighter, 

And our weary load be lightened, 

Will you send us your remittance, 

Send us of your Dimes and Dollars, 

Just a few, such as are due us 

For the copper we have sent you, 

Sent it long ago as ordered, 

Order signed by Louis Rustle! 
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Business and Politics. 


As is well known, the Cleveland Association of Credit Men has 
been one of the most active in promoting legislation looking to civic 
betterment, and one of the most active members thereof in this depart- 
ment has been W. B. Fish, the writer of the article here presented. 

The very mention of “Business and Politics” in conjunction seem 
to produce a recoil, at least so far as business is concerned. Time and 
again it has been emphasized, if not demonstrated, that business and poli- 
tics do not mix. The business man who entered politics, as a rule, lost 
in the eyes of the community, and the politician who entered business 
was generally regarded with increased suspicion. 

And, yet again and again in the past and present, business has had 
to form alliances with politics and politics has sought out business. 

Politics defined is the branch of civics that treats of the principles of 
civil government and the conduct of state affairs. Thus broadly speak- 
ing, politics is government and to govern includes to legislate. Legisla- 
tion whether initiated for private gain or public good, has had to run the 
gauntlet of political scrutiny and all that it implies of high-mindedness 
and sordid self-seeking. Measures have been and presumably will be in- 
troduced chiefly to provide political spoil for their originators. 

There can be little question in any one’s mind that good honest 
government means safe and stable business conditions, and in like man- 
ner uncertain or disturbed political situations—and I use political in a 
governing sense—reflect unfavorably upon business. 

Nothing has so harmed and retarded the growth of the republics 
to the south of us as their constant political unrest, and in our own case 
politics have for some time and do still furnish the principal and severest 
check on sound business development and expansion. I do not think that 
detailed and specific proof is needed to bring this home to our minds. 

The prizes of state craft in this day are commercial. Statesmanship 
concerns itself to-day with the extension of trade opportunities. Con- 
ventions are made and treaties concluded by and between nations with 
trade as the objective. The influence of the nations is exercised to open 
up new spheres of trade, and the agencies of government are made 
subservient to commerce. - 

Does this not suggest to us that possibly we, representing business, 
have not approached the subject of politics in the most practical 
or efficient manner? Does it not imply that we have allowed to 
become a self-willed master what should have been a useful tool, 
largely because of the assumption, right or wrong, that politics is 
unclean and contact would defile us. 

You cannot cure ills by ignoring them. You cannot eliminate a 
cess-pool by walking past it with averted eye. We must face situations 
as they are and apply the remedies they demand and that our best judg- 
ment indicate. 

Signs are not wanting that we are waking up to our needs in this 
direction; we are beginning to understand the affairs of the muni- 
cipality, state and nation directly concern all our men and women in all 
walks of life. We have begun to realize that we have too long delegated 
to others the settlement of matters vital to ourselves, to others who 
neither by training nor as often happens by. inclination, are qualified to 
settle these matters right. We have begun to realize this, but have not 
yet, except in isolated instances, begun to solve the problem. 

The remedy seems to lie away from party spirit, away from the 
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multitude of elective offices and in the direction of more concentrated 
responsibility. 

The executive branch of our national government is a conspicuous 
example of this thought. The president’s cabinet is appointed by him- 
self; it is responsible to him and through him to the nation. Could we 
choose better or more wisely if from under the five or six different party 
emblems we had chosen the incumbents of the cabinet positions? If w« 
have chosen the one man for the highest position may he not be trusted 
to select his assistants, as long as he himself is responsible for their acts 
and could not that hold with equal force in the affairs of state or muni- 
cipality? Has not every one here realized when he prepared his ballo 
on election day that he knew scarcely twenty per cent. of the names o/ 
the men he is helping to elect and a less per cent. of those he is helping 
to defeat. 

Can such unintelligent action produce satisfactory results? Is this 
not turning over to the professional politician and party henchman thx 
choice of him who is to administer your affairs. 

Galveston and Des Moines are the most widely quoted cities 
which have placed their city governments on a plane of concentrated 
responsibility. Others have followed their lead and still more ar 
preparing to do so, encouraged by the success of the pioneers in 
the movement. 

All this because there is a growing conviction that our system 0! 
administration is susceptible of improvement. The most noteworthy ste; 
in the direction of reform is the launching of the movement for the shor 
ballot. This movement has for its sponsors such men as ex-President 
Eliot, of Harvard; Woodrow Wilson, ex-president of Princeton and 
governor of New Jersey; Charles E. Hughes, former governor of New 
York and Justice of the Supreme Court, and ex-President Roosevelt. 

These men of different views on many things all unite in the need for 
reform in our method of electing our public officials. They all concur 
that the short ballot, naming only the principal executive offices will open 
the way to securing greater administrative ability than is now possible. 
when every subordinate official holds the title to his post by the same 
elective franchise as his supposed chief. 

Any man possessing the qualifications necessary to fill an important 
post in city or state would, as a rule, be a man widely known; his career 
and achievements could easily be common knowledge. His public ani! 
private life could be quite thoroughly investigated and appraised at its 
true value, a thing manifestly impossible when there are as many as 
six candidates for each office and from twenty to fifty on each party's 
ticket. 

Moreover, the reform associations, municipal associations, voters’ 
leagues, etc., now active in most places render valuable assistance in inves 
tigating the merits and shortcomings of contending candidates. 

In this way the short ballot can be made the means of applying to th: 
conduct of public business the same principles that obtain in the manage- 
ment of private organizations, where the test of efficiency is applied to 
every subordinate and economy in management is paramount, wher: 
authority reigns and responsibility is clearly defined. 

Such conditions in the conduct of our public affairs will raise th: 
standard of public office in state and city, will invite the confidence of al 
classes, will secure unbiased consideration of public questions and 
enlist the co-operation of organizations such as ours. 
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Public business, freed from partisan organization, from the incubus 
of political hangers-on to be fed at the public crib and at the public’s 
expense—public business thus redeemed will enjoy respect and authority, 
and it will then offend no man’s dignity to mix business with politics. 


Activities of the American Bar Association for Greater Uniformity 
in State Laws. 


For the first time in the history of the American Bar Association, its 
committee on commercial law held a public meeting May 29th, in order 
to encourage a mutual exchange of ideas between the business man and 
the lawyer, with a view to bringing about greater harmony between 
commercial law and business usages and customs. 

“Uniformity of state laws governing uses of commercial paper” was 
the main topic of a discussion, led by Charles A. Conant of New York, 
who was President Taft’s appointee to the conference at The Hague on 
uniform laws for all commercial nations. He outlined the methods of 
dealing with bills of lading, bills of exchange, and other forms of paper 
representing moneys or credit. He advocated greater internationalism in 
our business methods. 

Walter George Smith of Philadelphia, president of the National Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, spoke of the great progress that had 
been made by a number of the states towards uniform legislation covering 
interstate commerce. He declared himself as against federal control of 
interstate commerce, holding that the objects of such law may be attained 
in more satisfactory manner by the adoption of uniform laws by the 
individual states and territories. 

The bill of lading law came in for discussion, E. E. Williamson of 
Cincinnati, speaking in favor of clean bills of lading, without conditions, 
but said that this was practicable only after the codification of laws 
governing common carriers. Thomas B. Paton, general counsel of the 
American Bankers’ Association, followed Mr. Williamson on the same 
general topic, and discussed a federal bill of lading act, in which its use 
as collateral would be regulated and defined. 

The National Bankruptcy Law was also considered, chief among the 
speakers being Charles Theodore Greve, professor of bankruptcy law in 
the Cincinnati Law School, who discussed certain defects in the present 
act, particularly in the appointment of receivers by state courts; Harold 
Remington, of the legal department of the National Association of Credit 
Men, viewed the present act and discussed the wisdom of making it more 
effective. 

\A brief but important address was made by Francis B. James, chair- 
man of the Committee on Commercial Law of the Bar Association, in 
which he dwelt upon the nécessity of the “law merchant” being universal 
throughout the world. He said that because of its commanding position 
among the nations, the United States should be a leader in this movement. 
He said it was time for this country to adopt the policy of international- 
ism, and that there be less provincialism. The committee is to make its 
report at the next convention of the American Bar Association, to be 
held in Boston, August 29th. 
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The Credit Man—An Expert in Reasonable Doubts. 


When the salesman has worked loyally to sell a fine bill of 
merchandise to a new customer, and sends in his order to the house, 
the transaction usually comes to the desk of a functionary called the 
“credit man,” whose duty is to estimate the customer’s likelihood of 
paying for what he has ordered. 

In the average business house there is always a pretty definite 
antagonism between the credit man and the sales force. It may be 
good-natured difference of opinion, but it is there, nevertheless. If 
the sales force were asked what it thinks of the credit man, it would 
maintain that he is a blind pessimist, opposed to all progress on 
principle ; while if the credit man were asked about the salesmen he 
would declare that they are good enough fellows in their way, but 
utterly lacking in judgment, and forever leading the house into specu- 
lative risks. 

The credit man may be a pessimist, but his pessimism is con- 
‘ structive. When salesmen have sold goods, their responsibility ends. 
He must get the money for them. So, everything bearing on cus- 
tomers’ standing and integrity belongs in his province. The credit 
man is an expert weigher of reasonable doubts. 

Many persons assume that good credit means nothing more than 
having plenty of money. But the skillful credit man is interested in 
far more than a customer’s financial resources. Ability to use money 
well counts more than cash, as a rule—if it didn’t there would be 
little opportunity in business. 

Some years ago, as an illustration, two young men with a pros- 
perous business had $30,000 clean cash. But they were keeping it 
all in one bank. That bank got into difficulties and suspended pay- 
ment for several months, and for want of ready money their business 
was nearly destroyed. That was an instance of unwise management 
of ready money, and a good credit man would have taken it into 
account. 

When the sales force finds a new customer, the credit man wants 
to know what sort of manager that customer is, and as long as the 
house does business with him, this will be a question uppermost in 
the credit man’s mind. It is not enough for a merchant to have ready 
money if he is to be trusted for merchandise. Loose ways of con- 
ducting his business may impair the best resources. Overbuying, 
wrong buying, slipshod accounting, selling goods without true know!- 
edge of costs of handling—these are some of the points to be investi- 
gated. ° 

But the capable credit man is not a critic so much as a teacher. 

In the middle West there was a retail merchant who sold enough 
merchandise every year to make a fine income. Yet he seemed to get 
little profit, and his credit was exceedingly poor. One day he had to 
go to the credit man of a house from which he bought goods 
and plead for an extension of time on a debt because he lacked the 
ready money to meet it. The credit man would grant this extension 
only on condition that the merchant frankly explain his affairs. It 
took the greater part of a morning to go into all the details, and the 
exhibition of wrong business methods was such that the credit man 
might pardonably have refused further time and administered a 
sound scolding in the bargain. Instead, however, he devoted the 
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afternoon to giving that merchant some elementary lessons in busi- 
ness. He showed him that he was buying goods not so much to 
meet actual demands from his patrons as to get low prices on odd 
lots. Much of this merchandise stayed on the shelves, and was a 
loss. He had no system in meeting his bills, so his credit was poor. 
With system, his credit could be made so much better that he might 
borrow money at his local bank and make profits discounting his bills. 
His clerks were underpaid, and therefore inefficient. There were 
innumerable leaks through which his profits disappeared, like money 
running down rat-holes. Under the credit man’s advice, the merchant 
went home and began reorganizing his business. Within a few 
months, with the same capital and turnover, he was making fine 
profits. 

Credit is ability and honesty rather than cash. So the credit 
man’s chief work is to gather facts about the honesty and ability of 
the customers to whom his house sells goods. The salesman, seldom 
weighing these factors, is sometimes shocked when, after securing 
a fine order from some customer to whom the house has never sold 
before, finds the credit man discounting hope and advising caution. 
But the credit man enlists the salesman in his information-gathering 
service by showing him that the cautious sales which build a cus- 
tomer up are better than the unrestricted ones that may ultimately 
send him into bankruptcy. 

Information comes also from agencies that make a business of 
gathering it, and from credit men in other houses through a system 
of exchange, and from customers themselves in the form of state- 
ments. The capable credit man can usually tell men surprising 
things about their own affairs when he has four or five years’ state- 
ments before him for comparison. For the figures show which way 
the business is going and the credit man’s finger will be laid upon 
weak points that have utterly escaped the merchant’s own attention. 

Because the credit man sits at a desk, dealing in cold facts and 
figures, passing on the activities of men who are out in the street 
and the market, it is frequently inferred that he has little tact, or 
knowledge of human nature or sympathy with human conditions. 
But that is far from the truth. For the successful credit man finds 
outlet for every bit of tact and sympathy he possesses every day in 
the year. The very first time he has to inform a new customer that 
the house must ask for quicker payment than the latter feels able 
to make, it is necessary to establish a cordial understanding with him, 
and from that day forward the relations of credit man and customer 
ought to be somewhat like those of a father and a son. 

The credit man often has the customer’s business success in his 
keeping, and their dealings will depend pretty much upon the way 
the credit man begins training the customer from the start. There 
will be many occasions when the credit man must ask for intimate 
information, and also times when the customer is tempted to withhold 
information from the credit man, or undertake operations without 
his knowledge. Perfect frankness and understanding are not only 
essential to agreeable dealings, but will often be a safeguard for both. 

One of the best credit authorities in this country bases credit on 
four factors, of which actual money assets, it will be noticed, are 
next td the last: 


First—Personal character, which includes habits of living, spend- 
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ing, truthfulness, respect for business engagements and general per- 
sonal responsibility. 

Second—Business ability, which takes into account intelligence, 
energy, power to organize and direct subordinates, and skill in laying 
down and adhering to a normal business policy which will not be too 
aggressive in good times nor too conservative in bad. 


Third—Money resources, or the balance between actual assets 
and liabilities, and the nature of each. 

Fourth—Locality in which business is situated, with reference 
to population, prosperity, competition and so forth. —Science Monitor. 


Customer Pays and Friendship Retained.—One of Our Member’s 
Stock Letters. 


I, 

Do you remember Job? 

He said: “All my appointed time will I wait, until my change come.’ 

He waited—and his change came. 

Neither Job, nor anyone else, past, present or future, will outdo us 
in patience. We have already waited our appointed time for your remit- 
tance which has not yet come, but we know it will, and, we trust, soon. 

Now please do not wait to see what our next letter is like ; this is 
the longest letter we ever wrote, and if another one is necessary it would 
have to be short and urgent, as we are very busy, and need the money. 

Thanking you in advance, we are, 


II. 


In reply to your letter of the 12th would say that I 
never had the pleasure of the acquaintance of the gentleman you call 
“Job.” He may have been a “guest” of our hotel at some time or other, 
but I am unable to call him to mind to-day. I assure you I would have 
been ‘very much pleased to have met him, especially so because he was 
a man who had some reputation for patience. In the patience line I have 
the honor to inform you that I hold the championship of the United 
States and Ireland, and this fall when the G. O. P. begin operations in 
the Buckeye State I am going to try to add Ohio to my list champion- 
ships. I am aware of the fact that it is “dry” out there, not so on account 
of the awnings you manufacture, but because of the manner in which 
the “wets” have allowed the political grafters to cut into the game and 
make them say they like it, and then go into some back room and put 
several large-sized Budweisers under their belts, and preach the gospel 
that God will save the Commonwealth. But speaking of “Job” I reall) 
believe that I could give him cards and spades, if he and I were to tr) 
honors for a place in that line I could make him look to you as if h 
were tied to a post. I received my lessons in the patience line down in 
Old Kentucky where I first saw the light of life’s rosey morn. When | 
was born there were just four things for me to do. I was too large t: 
be a hook-worm, not the right kind of blood in me to be a Democrat 
was not the right color to be a Nigger, so I had to cast my lot, in the 

“booze game” in order that I would be assured of three squares'a day. 
If “Job” had tackled the booze game, especially in my town, his patience 
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would have long ago ceased to be a virtue.. He would not last as long 
as a bottle of Rye Whiskey in an Ohio local-option town. 
It will not be necessary for you to. write me another letter, your 
first one is enough, it caused me to do something to-day that I never did 
in all my life before, “paid your draft for $8.13,” and I hope and trust 
you will receive same promptly, and that it will help you to keep in the 
game of putting up all kinds of good “Jobs” in years to come, and 
should it ever be my good luck to visit the City of Toledo, I would esteem 
it an honor and a pleasure to meet the manager of your company, who 
has a way of his own to make delinquent debtors pay their long past due 
accounts. 
“Suppose the fish don’t bite at first, 
What are you going to do? 
Throw down your pole, chuck out your bait, 
And say your fishing’s through ? 
You bet you ain’t, you’re going to fish, and fish, 
And fish, and fish, and wait, 
Until you’ve caught a basketful 
Or used up all your bait.” 






III. 


Yours of the 15th duly received and we trust you will pardon the 
tardy acknowledgment thereof—caused by extreme pressure of business. 

We are firmly convinced after reading your letter several times that 
you are a square peg in a round hole, and had you chosen the calling for 
which your letter stamps you as unquestionably fitted, you would not 
have had to develop this virtue to such an abnormal degree, and America 
would not to-day miss so much our late departed Mark Twain. 

The writer is in no way familiar with the “booze game” and perhaps 
your case is somewhat exceptional; at any rate, when it comes to patience 
we are willing to back (as a class) the credit men who do their own 
figuring against any other class of misused mortals in modern business. 

It is such letters as yours, received semi-occasionally, that make our 
work seem worth while, and when you come to Toledo, the writer shall 
esteem it a personal favor to meet you and introduce you to the man 
who has, practically unaided, made this business what it is to-day—the 
largest of its kind in the world 

In conclusion we wish also to add a few lines of poetry, which 
are responsible, more than any one thing, for what little of business 
success the writer has enjoyed: 


Pluck wins. It always wins. 
Tho days be slow 
And nights be dark. 
Twixt days that come and go 
Still pluck will win. Its average is sure 
He gains the prize who can most endure 
Who faces issue—he who never shirks, 
Who waits and watches and who always works. 





















Have you seen the Association’s “Sermonette on Cancelations 
and Returns”? It aims at one of the most insidious abuses in 
ce mercantile transactions. 
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THE RECIPROCAL OBLIGATIONS BETWEEN LAWYER 
AND CREDIT MAN. 


By Apram I, Evxins, ForMerty. SpeciaL Unitep States District 
ATTORNEY FOR THE PROSECUTION OF FRAUDULENT BANKRUPTS. 


If one were to ask me what qualities must underlay the relationship 
between the lawyer and credit man, I should reply that the former owes 
complete and unswerving loyalty to his employer, the credit man, and 
the credit man owes to his lawyer, first, the duty to pay him a fair wage— 
“for the laborer is worthy of his hire’—and, second, he has no right to 
ask or expect the lawyer to be a party to any act or thing which may 
be improper—nor to expect the performance of impossibilities, nor must 
he, the credit man—and upon this I place great emphasis—attempt him- 
self to do that which is only proper for the lawyer because of his training 
and experience to put his hand to. * 

Leaving this general statement of relationship and coming to a more 
particular discussion, what is the situation which brings the credit man 
and the lawyer together? Usually, in the cases with which we are 
familiar, the credit man finds that his debtor has failed, or is about to 
fail. Upon such a failure occurring, one or two things is going to hap- 
pen—the debtor is, or is not going to make some amicable adjustment. If 
the debtor works for an adjustment of difficulties and his lawyer arranges 
for the appointment of a committee to investigate the debtor’s assets, that 
committee should be a committee, not of lawyers, but of credit men—men 
skilled in business of finding out what assets are really worth and of what 
they really consist, and this committee should employ accountants and 
appraisers who are experts and who do their work as experts should. 

In other words, it is for the credit man to find out for himself what is 
the value of the debtor’s property. The lawyer should aid the credit man 
in getting every fact that he ought to have, and then he should stand back 
and let the credit man decide whether or not, on the facts as they have 
been ascertained, he wants to accept the settlement. The lawyer should 
refrain, generally speaking, from advising whether or not terms of settle- 
ment offered by the debtor should be accepted when the question is as to 
the value of the assets, of which the credit man is far better able to judge, 
in the ordinary case, than the lawyer. 

But if, as so often happens, the case is not one where a settlement 
should be made, but is a case for prosecuting, then the credit man shoul:! 
not sit idly back and declaim in loud and angry tones that this is a crooked 
case. It is easy to say, “This debtor made a statement to me six months 
ago, claiming he was worth $50,000, and now he has failed and owes 
$50,000 and has only $10,000 in assets; therefore he has made away with 
$40,000, and the lawyer, if he is any good, ought to have this debtor jailed 
within a week.” 

Such talk sounds familiar to us all, and, perhaps every one of us has 
caught himself dropping into such expressions. We are apt to believ: 
because a man claimed a net worth six months ago of a considerable sum 
and now admits a substantial deficiency of assets as against liabilities 
that therefore all that need be done is to have the man pointed out to 
the first policeman he meets and jail will then follow instanter—and when 
this does not follow there is a loud acclaim against the law and lawyer 
and against the administration of the law. 

But what is the real situation? The fact that a man to-day owe: 
$50,000 and has only $10,000 of assets cannot lead to any presumption tha‘ 
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the statement made by him to the contrary six months ago was false. 
' Presumptions of that kind will not be accepted by the criminal courts. 
They demand that proof based on competent evidence be offered that the 
statement was false at the time it was made. 

Have you ever given careful thought to what it means to prove 
that a statement given some months back was false? 

A debtor says, “My outstandings receivable. were $25,000, my 
merchandise was $15,000 six months ago.” Have you ever considered 
that in many cases it is almost an utter impossibility to disprove those 
two statements—to prove what the lawyers call “a negative”? 

Take the statement that he had $25,000 of outstandings receivable. 
The debtor’s books are examined. They show that according to those 
books he had only $1 53 000 of those receivables. “Now,” says the credit 
man, triumphantly, “you’ve got him!” Well, we wish we had, but unfor- 
tunately, merely because his books show that he had only $15,000 of 
receivable outstandings, does not prove, as matter of law that he might 
not have had $10,000 in receivables which were not on his books. In 
other words, there is nothing to show that all his transactions were entered 
on his books. It is shocking, but true. 

We examine the merchandise item and find that he stated that he 
had $15,000 of merchandise six months prior to the failure. Those 
goods, of course, have been sold and are gone. The stock book usually 
has disappeared between the time of the failure and the appointment of 
a receiver. We always find that certain books have wings or feet and 
take themselves away when they are most needed and wanted, and no 
one can tell where they are. 

I once had a case where the books were locked in the safe. It was 
a combination safe, and the only one who knew the combination was the 
bankrupt, and the day before the petition in bankruptcy was filed, accord- 
ing to the bankrupt’s testimony, the books were safely locked in the safe, 
the combination turned and no one could open it. When the receiver 
came in he found the safe still locked. When he had it opened by an 
expert, the books by some magic trick, had disappeared over night. The 
bankrupt was forthwith taken before the judge in proceedings to punish 
him for contempt for not turning his books over to the receiver. He 
came and explained the circumstances as I have given them. With tears 
in his eyes he said, “Believe me, judge, if I knew where those books 
were I would bring them here.’ I left them in the safe and locked the safe 
and turned the combination and no one else knew it.” He wept genuine 
salt tears but the unfeeling judge lifted up his voice and said, “Unless 
you produce those books within twenty-four hours I will send you to jail 
for six months for contempt of court,” and the books were found, after 
a few months and a very substantial settlement was made. 

Coming back to my supposititions case—how are we going to dis- 
prove the statement that he had $15,000 of merchandise on hand six 
months before the failure? I wish our credit men friends who are acute 
and able and can see into many things (finding out what is in the man’s 
pocket when he refuses to tell you), would think this over, and if you get 
any ideas as to*how this is going to be disproved I wish you would let 
me know about it. I would be very thankful for the suggestion. And 
yet no lawyer has been able to crack that nut, and it may be that the 
credit man has sharper teeth and may be able to do it. 

I have touched on these points to indicate the difficulties that meet a 
lawyer who prosecutes in a fraudulent case and to show that the credit 
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man must not expect that because -he feels and knows that a failure is a 
dishonest one therefore it must be comparatively easy for a lawyer to 
capture his man and procure a speedy conviction. 

In this country where every presumption is in favor of a man accused 
of crime, where you cannot call a defendant as a witness, where you can- 
not make him explain, where a defendant even on his examination can 
refuse to answer because it might tend to incriminate him, where he has 
the benefit of the presumption of being regarded as innocent until he is 
proven guilty by competent evidence beyond a reasonable doubt, the 
prosecution of fraudulent debtors is one of the most difficult problems 
with which the lawyer has to deal. Most of the cases in which prosecu- 
tions have succeeded are those where we get evidence from unexpected 
sources—a disappointed employee, some one with whom the bankrupt 
has refused to divide a share of the stealings, comes and tells. 

I remember one case where I received such help from a shipping 
clerk. The shipping clerk had a conscience and a wife. Either one or 
the other troubled him and he came and made a confession. He told me 
to what points the merchandise had been shipped, where it had been 
stored, in warehouses, cellars, auction rooms and other such places. On 
the criminal trial he was our star witness. He testified how he had taken 
the goods, packed them up, how he had carried them into the cellar, etc. 
The bankrupt was defended by one of the ablest criminal lawyers at the 
New York bar who on cross-examination, in tones of thunder, demanded 
of the shipping clerk, “When you were carrying these goods into the cel- 
lars, and doing these other things, did you not know that the defendant 
was about to fail?” “Sure,” replied the shipping clerk, “sure I knew. 
What else does a fellow do when he is about to fail?” 

And this illustrates the attitude of many debtors. They believe it is 
natural and proper thing to feather their nests before they fail. And let 
me say right here that I believe the creditors themselves are often to 
blame for this attitude on the part of the debtor. I have seen many cases 
where creditors will take a twenty-five cent settlement from dishonest 
debtors who have left no assets in sight, and those same creditors wil! 
refuse a fifty cent settlement from an honest debtor because they believe 
that the administration of the estate might net a few cents more. And | 
have not entirely wondered at the attitude which the little shipping clerk 
believed was the proper one to take. 

Returning to the subject of the difficulties of prosecution in criminal 
cases, I desire to point out that as it is the lawyer’s duty to conduct prose- 
cutions, it should be the credit man’s endeavor to assist and aid his coun- 
sel. Credit men should begin at the beginning and when a credit is in- 
curred should obtain statements of the financial condition of the debtor— 
not statements which you can drive a horse and wagon through, but rea! 
statements in detail. 

A great work in this regard nee been performed by many associa 
tions throughout the country which have had drafted for them by compe- 
tent men, forms and statements of assets and liabilities which they re- 
quire a debtor to sign, and which, if properly executed, go a long way 
towards a successful prosecution. The statement is the foundation of the 
prosecution, and if there are loopholes in it, or it is loose or ill-drawn. 
the foundation sags and caves in carrying with it the superstructure of 
the prosecution which must be builded upon it. 

It is worth while giving at least one illustration. These form 
for the most part require a debtor to state that all his outstanding: 
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receivable are in his books and are fully entered,—so if you have a 
form with this wording and the books show $15,000 of receivables and 
the statement shows $25,000, then there is an opportunity of proving the 
statement to be false in that respect. 

I have thus touched upon two points as to the mutual relations and 
obligations of. the lawyer and the credit man—one, the duty of the 
lawyer to enable credit men to learn the actual facts as to the assets 
and liabilities of the embarrassed debtor so that the credit man has 
sufficient knowledge to pass upon a proposed statement; second, the duty 
of the credit man to assist the lawyer in the investigation and prosecution 
of fraudulent failures. 

There is one other subject, and an important one, which concerns 
the lawyer and the credit man. It has always been an endless source of 
amazement with me how credit men are induced to give their business 
to lawyers whom they do not know and of whom they never heard. To 
give you a specific instance: A petition in bankruptcy is filed against 
Mr. Smith, and Mr. Jones is Mr. Smith’s attorney; Mr. Robinson is the 
attorney who has filed the petition. Robinson, immediately after the 
petition is filed, either writes to all the creditors or calls upon them and 
says that he will take their claims without charge; that he has full 
knowledge of all the facts, etc. Credit men, in cases like this, appar- 
ently thinking that this lawyer must be an extraordinarily energetic and 
clever fellow to know about this failure before anybody else and being 
offered his services without charge, immediately authorize him to repre- 
sent them in that case. In the case of the stranger such action is the 
height of folly. If you will stop a moment to consider, you will ask— 
How did this lawyer find out who were creditors in this case? The 
answer is—He has a list of the creditors. Where did he get it? From 
the attorney of the bankrupt. The bankruptcy law, of course, contem- 
plates friendly proceedings and there ought to be the friendliest rela- 
tions between the creditor and the honest debtor; but there is a time 
when friendship becomes collusion and dishonest collusion at that. In 
the kind of case I have referred to, the attorney who filed the petition 
is so much the friend of the debtor and the debtor’s attorney that the 
creditors are forgotten and they end the race a very bad second. 

You may say that this lawyer who offered to handle your business 
for nothing must be a splendid, a noble, a generous man, that he works 
for the pure love of his profession and does not care for fees, or it may 
be possible that perhaps by getting enough claims he is going to be the 
attorney for the trustee and thus be paid out of the estate. I do not 
oppose the lawyer being the attorney for the trustee and having his 
fees paid out of the assets of the estate. It has often been my good 
fortune to be such an attorney for such a trustee and to be paid for 
work that I have done for the estate and I hope it will be my good 
fortune in the future to be so selected, because I do not claim to practice 
solely because of the love I have for my profession, but among other 
things, for the purpose of making a living. 

But I do say this, and I say it emphatically, that when a lawyer is 
entirely unknown to you and offers his services in this pleasing and 
generous manner, you had better first find out whether he is really trying 
to look out for the creditors’ interests, is an emissary of the debtor, or 
is simply trying to look out for his own interests alone. I might say as 
a watchword—Beware of the unknown lawyer who comes to you imme- 
diately after a bankruptcy petition is filed with a list of the creditors. 
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Sometimes the credit man runs into very amusing circumstances. 
I know of a case which happened recentlyto a client of mine who had 
some doubts as to the solvency of a customer. He wrote this customer 
one of his usual letters, that his house was about to begin its annua! 
spring cleaning or some such stock excuse and hence a detailed state- 
ment was wanted. Now, the customer who received this letter was evi- 
dently laying his plans for an early and prosperous failure and had con- 
sulted counsel learned in the law. When he got this statement he wrote 
to his lawyer for advice. By some strange mistake the letter which he 
intended for his lawyer got in the envelope addressed to my client and 
this is the letter received: (It was addressed to a well-known gentlemat 
who makes a specialty of appearing as counsel for bankrupts. ) 


“T have just received a letter from so and so, one of my 
creditors, saying that they want a statement right away. What 
shall Ido? Do you think they suspect that I am going to fail?” 


I draw a veil over the painful events which happened after my client 
received this touching and pathetic epistle. 

History shows that we limbs of the law have never been very popula 
with laymen. English literature and history both show that the lawye: 
has, as a rule, been popularly disliked, although it has been the lawye: 
who has done more to change conditions and it is the lawyer who ha- 
made every substantial fight for liberty of thought and action, for jus 
tice, and for that fair opportunity for a hearing for all men since th: 
time the Magna Charta was written. 

This feeling against lawyers is inherited by credit men. Naturally. 
the credit man does not like to be made to realize that he has made : 
mistake. He does not like to find that he has checked a man as goo! 
who has turned out to be a loss, and he particularly dislikes the momen: 
when he has to telephone to his lawyer that he has a man who i 
financially sick on his hands. He realizes, as you do, that the lawyer. 
as he puts it, is a necessary evil, and so he has to make the best of 
him. And if credit men want the best of us, if they want the really 
efficient services of a lawyer, they must give us their whole, honest 
and undivided support,-and must give that support not to the first 
stranger who comes but to their own lawyers, the men who have serve‘ 
them faithfully and in whom they have confidence and trust. They must 
not be led away by the stranger who happens first to present himsel’. 
The man. who gives such his claim not only injures his own interests 
in that particular case but hurts his own regular counsel. He cannot 
expect his lawyer to work for nothing, any more than he can work 
himself without pay. 

There are some credit men, and they are, I am glad to say, few an‘ 
far between, who try in litigation to get an unfair, undue and secret 
advantage. A failure occurs and Mr. Creditman has just shipped som: 
goods a week before. The goods are still in the debtor’s place of i. - 
ness. A proposition of settlement is made. Mr. Creditman says, “No. 
I will not settle unless I have those goods returned to me.” If he cai 
prove that he was induced to ship those goods by fraudulent statement 
he can have them returned lawfully. He is entitled to them. But, ii 
there is no proof of such he has no more right to them than a ma 
who shipped goods a month or two months before failure. And yet, i 
some cases where there were no such rights as I have described, I hav 
seen credit men block a settlement. This is an undue advantag« 
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although not a secret one, and should be frowned upon by every fair- 
minded credit grantor. 

Sometimes I have known of lawyers who, to curry favor with a 
credit man, tell him they “can get him five cents more than any one 
else.” This is one of the worst practices I know of in insolvency cases— 
this business of five cents extra. It has cost thousands of dollars to 
credit men, and these credit men usually want to get this five cents 
extra so that they can gloat over their fellow credit men in some future 
time. The miserable five cents many of them do not care about, for in 
dollars and cents it is a small amount, but they want to have the feeling 
that they can say to their competitors after the whole matter has blown 
over: “How much did you get?” The answer is, “30 per cent.” “Well, 
we got 35 per cent.” That spirit has broken many settlements. 

A principle which I would strongly advocate is, that the credit man 
cannot be too generous with the honest debtor and cannot be too unre- 
lenting with the dishonest debtor and the thief. 

Some little time ago I procured the indictment ofa man for fraudu- 
lent acts in connection with his failure. He ran away. Before he was 
indicted he had offered a twenty cent settlement out of his ill-gotten 
gains. After he ran away some of his creditors were disposed to com- 
plain because they were not advised to accept this settlement for now 
they would get nothing. They said, “What is the use of indicting a man 
when it results simply in his disappearing and our getting nothing.” 
But that is a wrong theory. It is of some use to drive a thief out of a 
community. The credit man in such a case should view the situation at 
large, and not measure it by the one single case and the single loss. He 
should realize by his conduct in prosecuting that in that case he has 
created an example for another debtor who harbors the idea of a dis- 
honest failure and who is thus made to realize that if he does act dis- 
honestly his creditors will have him indicted and he will be forced to 
become a fugitive from justice. It is easy to refer to such a man as 
going to Europe and enjoying his money, but we know that a fugitive is 
always miserable. I have in mind the case of a man and his son, whom 
I had indicated when I was acting as special United States district attor- 
ney to prosecute fraudulent bankruptcies. They ran away to Paris and 
were supposed to be enjoying themselves. They had offered to make a 
small settlement, which the creditors decided to refuse. After a year’s 
absence (during which they were supposed to be living in luxury) a 
proposition was made that they return and plead guilty to the indictments 
and return to the creditors a substantial amount of what they had stolen. 
After some negotiations this was done. Twenty-five thousand dollars was 
returned to the creditors, who thus received a substantial settlement, and 
each of the debtors received terms of imprisonment. These debtors said, 
“It is true we had the money, it is true we were in Europe, but we could 
not stay away any longer, and felt that we had rather come back and take 
our punishment and know that we could remain here, than keep out 
money and be afraid of every man we met in Europe.” 

Above all things, the relation of the lawyer and the credit man should 
be that of friends, working harmoniously for one common end—to pro- 
duce substantial results. They should stand shoulder to shoulder to fight 
fraud and dishonesty, to elevate honesty over deceit and unfair dealing 


and dishonest practices and lead on to the victory of right over the 
wrong. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
Baltimore. 

Annapolis acted as the host of the members of the Credit Men’s 
Association of Baltimore at the annual outing of that association, 
held July 26th. The trip to Annapolis was made by boat, the party 
including the governor of the state and the mayor of Baltimore. 

As the sail was made down the river, the fire-boat belonging to 
the Baltimore department steamed close by, throwing geyser-like 
columns of water into the air and giving an exhibition of its wonder- 
ful efficiency. 

At Annapolis the delegation went immediately to the Naval 
Academy grounds. There former Congressman W. W. McIntyre, 
who, to a large extent, was responsible for the splendid new structures 
which in late years have been erected at Annapolis, took the party 
about to inspect the many attractive points at the Academy. 

Just at sunset the return was made by steamer, and soon after 
the start, a supper was served. There were many expressions oi 
appreciation from the nearly five hundred members of the excursion, 
because of the excellence of the arrangements made by W. F. McAvoy 
and Secretary S. D. Buck, who were at the head of the entertainment 
committee. 

Boston. , 

A very large number of the members of the Boston Credit Men’s 
Association attended the annual outing held at Nantasket Beach, 
July 26th. It proved to be one of the most enjoyable affairs ever 
given by the association. In the absence of President Fred L 
Howard, Vice-President Austin H. Decatur presided at a shore 
dinner which was the principal feature of the outing. At the con 
clusion of the dinner it was voted that the affair had been so 
pleasant that the entertainment committee should try to arrange 
another such outing before the close of the summer. 


Cleveland. 


Over a hundred members of the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men and the Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Association attended 
the annual outing of the former organization at Avon Beach Park 
on July 20th. The special attraction of the outing was a spirited 
ball game played between the wholesale and retail credit men, result- 
ing in the defeat of the latter. 

At a dinner served at the conclusion of the program of games 
and races, President Shook presided and called upon several of the 
delegates to the Minneapolis convention to give their impressions 
of the sixteenth annual convention, and tell of the special work 
accomplished there. That which struck the Cleveland delegates 
most at the convention seems to have been the large amount of work 
accomplished at the sessions, and especially ‘the conscientious an‘ 
painstaking work which had been done by the various national com- 
mittees during the past year. 


Des Moines. 


The Des Moines Credit Men’s Association held its annual meetin; 
July 11th, and elected the following officers for the ensuing year: J. | 
Ruvane, president; W. D. Beard, vice-president, and A. J. Betten, secre 
tary and treasurer. 


In his retiring address, President Boyt summarized a successful yea: 
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of service which had been given by the members of the association to 
the business of the state. He pointed to at least two important achieve- 
ments in the line of legislation, namely, the bulk sales law and the fire 
marshal’law, both of which were passed almost entirely through the 
influence of the credit men’s association. In this connection, Mr. Boyt 
stated that the new administration should appoint at once a fire insurance 
committee, whose duty it should be to work with the state fire marshal, 
his deputies and the city council, for betterments in matters affecting the 
fire hazards of the state and city. He showed how the fire insurance 
committees of other credit men’s associations had worked successfully to 
reduce the cost of insurance. Mr. Boyt also appealed for better support 
for the Adjustment Bureau of the Association, which he said the mem- 
bers could strengthen greatly if they would rally more loyally to its 
support. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, A. J. Betten, showed that the 
year just closed was the first in the history of the association when it had 
been able to show a balance on the right side of the ledger. His report 
also showed that the average attendance at meetings was twice as large 
as during any previous year, and that a large number of new members 
had also been brought into the association. The meeting closed with 
reports from several of the delegates to the national convention. 


El Paso. 


The El Paso Association of Credit Men held one of its most 
enthusiastic meetings of the year July 19th, when special considera- 
tion was given to the subject of fire insurance methods being proposed 
to reduce losses in El Paso. 

The principal speaker was Charles B. Stevens, who brought out 
the fact that a very large proportion of fires at which are sacrificed 
lives and property arise from preventable causes. He called attention 
to the fact that in many states, the government, through the state 
fire marshal’s department, has urged the naming of a fire prevention 
day or as it is called in some states, a “clean-up” day, when the 
people are asked to clean up their streets and alleys, their back yards 
and basements, and merchants their places of business, where 
accumulate boxes, paper, trash and other inflammable matter, which 
are breeding places for incipient fires. Mr. Stevens pointed out that 
business men should back the state and city authorities who are 
leaders in such a movement. 

The speaker also called attention to the work of the National 
Fire Protection Association and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for reducing hazards through the construction of better 
buildings and the introduction of devices for extinguishing fire. He 
showed how they appealed for greater attention to water supply and 
fire departments in municipalities, and declared that El Paso city 
authorities have earned the plaudits of all citizens for the response 
they have made to the recommendations of fire insurance experts. 
Mr. Stevens closed by offering the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously -adopted : 


_ “Wuereas, The city of El Paso is subject to a very high rate of 
insurance, due primarily to the inadequacy of fire fighting apparatus, and 
deficient water svstem, and, 

“Wuereas, The efficient and honorable mayor and councilmen are 
fully aware of the conditions which very materially cause a reduction in 
rates. and of the lessening of the more hazardous risks, and the preven- 
tion of fire through the strengthening of the fire department and water 
system, and, 
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“Wuereas, The honorable mayor and councilmen have worked dili- 
gently and unceasingly toward the betterment of the fire insurance situ- 
ation, and through their earnest endeavors a very great reduction in fire 
rates and greater efficiency in fire prevention is near at hand, and, 

“Wuereas, The National Association of Cedit Men and its affliated 
branch, the El Paso Association of Credit Men, the largest and generally 
acknowledged one of the leaders among the important commercial bodies 
of the country, is to a great extent responsible, through the persistency 
of its teachings, for this general awakening; be it therefore 

“Resolved, That recognizing its duties and responsibilities toward the 
business interests of the entire city, and conscious of its power to raise 
to high levels the standards of business, the El Paso Association of Credit 
Men, in a general meeting assembled, announces its determination to take 
its share in the fight for elimination of the more hazardous fire risks in 
the city and be it further 

“Resolved, That in consideration of the tireless efforts of our honor- 
able mayor and councilmen toward meeting the aforesaid conditions, a 
vote of thanks be extended to them, as well as a copy of these resolutions, 
and be it also further 

“Resolved, That the special report here presented by the committee on 
fire insurance, be, and is hereby approved, and the board of directors is in- 
structed to take steps immediately to perfect and carry out the recom- 
mendations contained herein.” 


Mr. Stevens was followed by Mayor Kelley, who was a guest 
of the meeting. Mayor Kelley spoke briefly on the efforts that the 
city council is making to bring about cheaper fire insurance rates for 
El Paso. He said that the mayor and city council were hammering 
away at the key as applied to the city, and if the people support them, 
they will see to it that this is reduced to twenty cents, which. will be 
the lowest key rate in Texas. 

A recent decision of the court of Tarrant County, in which the 
bulk sales law, recently passed by the legislature of Texas, was 
declared unconstitutional, was discussed by Charles R. Loomis of the 
El Paso bar. He said that he believed if the credit men of the state 
would sustain an appeal from the decision of the lower court, the 
higher court would reverse the Tarrant County court’s decision. 

J. A. Krakauer, chairman of the Committee on Investigation and 
Prosecution, made a report in which he spoke of several investiga. 
tions presumably involving fraud, which his committee were working 
upon. 

The meeting closed with reports from James A. Dick and U. S. 
Stewart, who were delegates to the sixteenth annual convention oi 
the National Association of Credit Men. 


New Orleans. 


At a recent meeting of the New Orleans Credit Men’s Associa 
tion, a large amount of attention was given to fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies. The principal speaker was St. Clair Adams, district 
attorney, who spoke on “Criminal Prosecution.” He said that his 
department was the foe of frauds and crooks and its purpose wa 
to try to break up that species of philosophy which says “let the 
world slide and collect its debts as it may.” 

He said that New Orleans is well provided with judiciary to 
handle criminal offenses that may be brought before it and _ tha: 
it is the duty of every credit man, whenever he finds cases « 
violations of the criminal laws affecting trade and commerce, to submi 
the facts to the district attorney’s office, where it would be guarantee: 
the cases would be immediately investigated. He spoke of what seeme:! 
to him to be the growing crime of perjury, growing not only in th: 
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state courts but in the federal courts. He said that this was an evil 
which struck at the root of the tree of public justice, that every citizen 
is particularly interested in the punishment of this crime and no 
leniency should be shown toward it by citizen or juryman. 

Speaking of jury service, Mr. Adams declared that every good 
citizen should welcome the opportunity to perform his civic duty in 
serving on the jury, and the New Orleans association could do much 
if it would, to promote such sentiment among business men. He 
said that if business men fail in this line of duty, then there is no 
alternative but to believe that they do not want an equal enforce- 
ment of the law. 

J. A. Badger, referring to a proposed prosecution fund, declared 
that the association had now reached the point where the members 
were convinced of the importance of establishing such fund. He 
said that already a substantial amount had been contributed toward 
the proposed fund of $2,500. 


At the June 13th luncheon of the New Orleans Credit Men’s 
Association, Eugene J. McGivney, former insurance commissioner 
of Louisiana, spoke on the development of insurance interests in that 
state, showing that they had grown by leaps and bounds since the 
enactment of the insurance law of 1908. He said that the state ought 
to be better equipped to investigate the charters of companies wishing 
to do business in Louisiana, and to keep at all times in touch with 
the standing of insuring companies. He said that since the abolition 
of the Southeastern Tariff Association, eight years ago, the Louisiana 
Fire Prevention Bureau had been doing splendid work, and the scope 
of the organization is larger than was generally understood. He said 


Louisiana has some of the best laws governing life and fire insur- 


ance companies. 
Omaha. 


Sixty members of the Omaha Association of Credit Men attended 
its annual dinner June 22d. President John Duff made an important 
address in which he reviewed the work of the year and pointed the 
way to new endeavors for the association. As a matter of special 
congratulation for his fellow members, he pointed to the passage of 
the bulk sales law in Wyoming and Iowa during the past year, in 
the campaign for which the Omaha association took what part it 
could. He declared for a larger membership, which he said ought 
to include at least one hundred and fifty of the business men and 
bankers of Omaha. He called upon members to rejuvenate the 
investigation and prosecution bureau and to appoint a business 
literature committee to give needed but discriminating publicity to 
association events, and a mercantile agency committee, which should 
gather statistical information which would lead to more useful 
mercantile agency service. He declared that there was plenty of 
work for every committee, including fire insurance, bankruptcy law, 
banking and currency, etc. 

An address was made by Dr. W. M. Davidson, who was about 
to retire from the office of superintendent of schools,:to take up 
educational work in Washington. Dr. Davidson in a brief speech, 
spoke: of the great work there is to do in educating the child to a 
broader sense of co-operation, in giving him a sense of the considera- 
tion for the rights and privileges of others, and in the importance of 
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standing by eath other for the common good. He said that the 
business men of the country have learned to understand the value, 
not only of good brains, but better still, of good hearts. Dr. David- 
son’s address was warmly applauded by the meeting. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: E. A. Hatfield was 
made president; W. F. Norman, vice-president: B. A. Wilcox, 
treasurer, and E. G. Jones, secretary. 


Pittsburgh. 


At a noon-day meeting of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men 
and the Pittsburgh Board of Trade, held July 27th, resolutions were 
adopted demanding that the nine members of the new city council, wh 
had received their appointments at the hands of Governor Tener, should 
stand as a body for election, and asking all business men’s associations to 
support the council. President Rauh, of the Pittsburgh association, is 
one of the nine councilmen. The following minute was passed by the 
meeting, expressive of the feelings of the association: 


“The people now have it in their power to have good, clean city 
government, but they must wake up to their opportunity. No better set 
of men could have been appointed by Gov. John K. Tener to serve 
as our city governors, and it is up to the people to keep them there. 

“A popular demand by the people is needed to convince these nine 
men that it is their civic duty to continue in office. 

“With a continuance of the present business men’s council, Pitts- 
burgh is guaranteed an administration free from politics. 

“The Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men, with nearly 1,000 mem- 
bers, comprising the leading banks, manufacturing and mercantile houses 
of Pittsburgh, had a large influence in the passage of the Pittsburgh 
a that made it possible to bring our present council into existence. 

t is therefore their duty and the duty of all organizations that stand 
for right to indorse these nine men who stand for the highest ideals in 
civic government. 

“Their appointment is of so short a duration that they will barely 
be able to start the many needed reforms, so in justice to them_they 
should serve a sufficient time to demonstrate to the citizens of Pitts- 
burgh what a business administration will do for our city. 

“It is therefore a duty we owe our city, ourselves and our fellow- 
citizens that we emphasize the necessity of using every possible means 
to persuade these nine men that it is their first duty to stand together 
for election, being assured of the unanimous support of every civic 
organization in the City of Pittsburgh. Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men indorse 
the present council of nine and earnestly request that they become candi- 
dates as a body for election. 

“Resolved, That we, as an association, irrespective of party, will 
bend our best efforts to secure the support of the citizens of Pittsburgh 
for these nine men at the primaries. 

“Resolved, That we request all business men’s organizations to 
indorse the present members of the council and urge them, as a body, to 
become candidates for election.” 


‘At the July 2oth meeting of the Pittsburgh association a discussion 
took place as to the serious condition of the fire alarm system of the city 
as reported by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. It was felt 
that the business interests of the city should arouse themselves at onc 
to this serious weakness, which is constantly menacing the lives and prop- 
erty of all citizens, and a resolution was offered petitioning the city 
authorities to give a thorough overhauling to the alarm system, and 
comply with the-changes and recommendations in connection therewith. 
suggested by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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San Francisco. 

The San Francisco Association of Credit Men held its annual 
meeting June 8th, with over a hundred members present. The 
principal speakers were J. W. Barber, a public accountant, who 
spoke on “The Small Corporation”; James W. Oliver, of the San 
Francisco bar, whose subject was “Recent Legislation Affecting 
Merchants,” and Charles S. Tripler, who described some of the 
conventions of the National Association of Credit Men which he had 
been privileged to attend. He expressed the hope that the San 
Francisco association would be able to secure the convention of 
1915, in order that the credit men of the United States might have an 
opportunity of witnessing the great exposition to be held in that city 
during the summer of that year. 

A portion of Mr. Barber’s interesting address will be found else- 
where in this BULLETIN. 


Seattle. 


At the June meeting of the Seattle Association of Credit Men 
held July 7th at the New Washington Hotel, the members listened 
to reports of the delegates to the Minneapolis convention, and were 
also entertained by moving pictures showing the Seattle delegates at 
their labor and at their frolics during the trip from Seattle to 
Minneapolis. These moving pictures proved to be a source of great 
merriment. 

Wilmington (N. C.). 

The Wilmington Association of Credit Men held an enthusiastic 
meeting at the Oceanic Hotel at Wrightsville Beach, July 14th, to 
hear reports from delegates to the Minneapolis convention. 

A principal speaker was Colonel Walker Taylor, who is an 
authority on matters pertaining to insurance. Mr. Taylor showed 
how 50 per cent. of the fires occurring in this country are from 
preventable causes. He said that the National Association of Credit 
Men could scarcely do a better work than constantly to agitate the 
arene of vigilance on the part of all citizens to reduce the number 
of fires. 

Secretary George B. Wilson, of the adjustment bureau of the 
Richmond Credit Men’s Association, was present and congratulated 
the Wilmington association upon the splendid attendance it was able 
to bring out at its regular meetings. He said he did not believe 
there was another association of credit men which, in proportion 
to its size, could show such excellent attendance and enthusiasm. 

President Rogers presented a report upon the results of the 
first year’s work by the Bureau of Credits established by the 
Wilmington association. He said that the bureau had issued 
approximately 20,000 reports and had between 9,000 and 10,000 
merchants listed in its files. The result is, he said, that the bureau has 
now made itself an indispensable factor in the daily work of the 
credit men of the Wilmington district. 


WANTS. . 

Credit Man—35 to 40 years old, wanted by a large wholesale 
grocery house in New York City. Previous experience in the same 
line essential. Must be of unquestionable character and habits, able 
to get results with tactful correspondence, and competent to assume 
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full charge of credits and collections. Should also have some 
knowledge of commercial law. 

Give full particulars, references and salary desired in first letter. 
Address M. I. C., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Wanted—A young man 25 to 28 years of age experienced in 
handling credits and collection correspondence, as assistant to credit 
manager in established manufacturing and jobbing business serving 
the southeastern states. Must be well educated, a tactful correspond- 
ent, of unquestionable character and habits and capable of assuming 
a man’s share of responsibility. All things being equal, preference 
will be given applicant familiar with local conditions and business 
customs and the shoe business in particular. A fair salary to begin 
with and future possibilities commensurate with services rendered and 
the continued growth and prosperity of the business. Read carefully 
and give succinctly all the facts desired, including full references, in 
first letter. Address A. Z., care Atlanta Association of Credit Men, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


A HIGH-CLASS CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER desires to form a 
new connection. Has had many years of active experience in his profession 
in Chicago and can make himself valuable to any organization in need of his 
services. Has successfully handled a large number of accounts with all 
correspondence relating thereto, and can make a good record as to small 
percentage of losses on volume of yearly shipments. Highest references. 
For ten years with present house doing a business all over the country. 


Address F. T. J., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 


SUCCESSFUL SALES, CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER, married, thirty-four 
years old, in good health and of good address, character and appearance, seeks 
a connection with a wholesale jobbing or grocery specialty house, preferably 
in the South. Has assisted in the management of eighty to four hundred 
salesmen and has travelled on the road. Is handling the credit and collection 
of twenty thousand accounts in thirty states with business of two million 
annually. Correspondence solicited. Address “Get the Business,” care Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


COMPETENT CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, at present employed, 
desires connection with good, reliable house. Accustomed to handling large 
interests; also experienced in supervising credits and collections of branch 
houses. To interested parties, more can be said by correspondence than can 
be stated in this item. Correspondence solicited. Address, Competent, care 
O. G. Fessenden, Acting Secretary, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED as assistant credit man or collection correspondent by mar- 
ried man, age twenty-six. Has had eight years’ experience in all branches of 
clerical work. Two years with present employer (manufacturing concern, 
Texas), and desires to make a climatic change on account of his wife’s health. 
Prefers a northern city or one on Pacific Coast. Has at present complete 
charge of 2,500 active accounts and all correspondence relating thereto. 
Losses considerably below normal. Strictly a oa getter. Salary moderate 
where connection affords improved opportunities. Address J. B. H., care 
O. G. Fessenden, Acting Secretary, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position of trust by a man who has had nine years’ experience in 
office management, handling credits, collections and accounting work. Address 
R. W. J., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


A HIGH-GRADE CREDIT AND SALES MANAGER desires to make new connec- 
tions. Has been associated with a large manufacturing concern in Chicago for 
the past three years. At present time is assistant manager; has charge of the 
credit department and office management and handling of salesmen. Capable 
of handling large volume of work and thoroughly posted in accounting and 
general office details. Is a licensed attorney and possesses the necessary 
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qualifications to handle matters involving large interests. Is desirous of locat- 
ing with some responsible concern in Chicago, and can furnish the best testi- 
monials as to ability and character, from prominent business men, bankers and 
attorneys. Has satisfactory reasons for desiring to make change. Age 33 
years. Address C., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position as manager of collection or credit department of house 
large enough to require first-class man. Am now at head of commercial law 
and collection business, with which concern I have been for past four years. 
Have also had considerable experience in handling credits. Am admitted to 
practice of law in several states. Am twenty-eight years old. Can give such 
references as may be desired and would be glad to make trip to see any one 
sufficiently interested. Would want good salary, as am worth it. Address 
G. S. W., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position as credit man or assistant. Has had nine years’ credit and 
collection experience with large textile concern selling clothing, cloak, woolen, 
jobbing. and retail trades throughout the United States, Canada, Porto Rico 
and Cuba. Satisfactory references can be given on request. Address W. E. R., 
care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, connected with one of the largest con- 
cerns in the country, fifteen years’ experience, an acknowledged expert, solicits 
correspondence from any large manufacturer or wholesaler looking for a live 
wire. Can make change in sixty days but would prefer six months. Refer- 
ences as to ability, habits and character from some of the best people in the 


financial world. Address J. X. C., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 


CHANGE DESIRED—A man with many years’ experience in all grades of credit, 
collections and systematizing work, desires to make a change which would 
offer a broader opportunity for development in a commercial way. Can pro- 
vide best of references as to experience,’ ability, integrity and character. Ad- 
dress L. V., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED CREDIT MAN AND BOOKKEEPER, age 26, married, desires to 
connect himself with wholesale house in Pacific Northwest. For past five 
years was in like capacity with wholesale rubber goods concern in Tacoma, 
Seattle and Spokane, Wash.; well acquainted with retail trade of that section; 
good reason for changing and can furnish best of references. Address S. W. R. 
C., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. : 


COMPETENT AND THOROUGH OFFICE AND CREDIT MAN with many years’ 
experience wants position. Best of references. For further particulars address 


. H. Foote, secretary, St. Louis Association of Credit Men, 623 Security 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


A MAN, 38 years of age,-with large credit experience, and a general knowledge of 
corporate matters, is open for engagement from June 1st. For mafiy ao 


connected with one of the leading houses in New York. Address J. 
care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER.—Married, age 45, fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in handling large lines. Has been familiar with wholesale grocery, 
meats and provisions and kindred lines. Address G. F. D., care Chas. E. 
Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

CREDIT MAN, collector and adjuster, one who has handled all details of such 
matters, is desirous of becoming connected in same line of work in a more 
aggressive house. Is handling large volume of business, and with satisfactory 
results. Satisfactory credentials and reasons given for change desired. Ad- 
dress “Dry Goods,” care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


The Committees of the National Association of Credit Men for the 
year 1911-1912 will be appointed early during the coming fall. In the 
meantime, matters of urgent importance calling for the attention of 
committees will be cared for by the committees of 1910-1911. Letters 
referring to committee matters should be addressed to the National 
office, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches 
of the National Association of Credit Men. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Atlanta. President, Ralph Rosen- 
baum, Atlanta Woodenware Co.; Secre- 
tary, E. L. Rhodes, Ernest L. Rhodes & 


BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. “" Harry. = 
Boyd, Biptionel Peilding Su 
retary, S. D. Buck, 100 Ho 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmin; oe F alk 
Men’s Association. Presi ~~, =. We 
Coffin, Moore-Handley Hdw. Co.; Sec- 
retary, . . Beck, Beck Condy om ont 
Grocery Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
Eggleston. 

BOISE, IDAHO.—The Boise Association of 
Credit Men, Ltd. President, J. G. H. 
Graveley, Capital aapaet and Comm. 
ce: Se = J. Dirks, 305-6 

o Bldg. 


BOSTON, > Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, President, Fred L. Howard, 
C. A. Browning & Co.; Secretary, Herbert 
A. Whiting, 77 Summer St. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Association of 
Credit Men. President, Fred. J. Smith, 
George Irish Paper Corporation: 
Secretary, Wilbur B. Grandison, 78 Erie 
County Bank Bldg. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Burlington Association 
of Credit Men. W. Greene, W. E. 
Greene Co., President. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Butte Association of Credit 
Men. President, Chas. Virden, Ryan 
& Virden Co.; Secretary, R. Frank Casey, 

Candy Co.; Assistant Secretary, 

Cc Alsop, Ind. Tel. Bldg. 

CEDAR nore IA.—Cedar Raj 
tion of Credit Men. Preabe ent, 
Day, Cook-Laurance Co.; Secretary, Panes 

arora 702-4 Security Savings Bank 


oe 


W. VA.—Charleston Associa- 


CHARLESTON, 
a gE. A. 


tion of Credit Men. 
Barnes, Abney-Barnes Secretary, 
Clark Howell, Capital cis ‘ioe Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. President, S. White, Am- 
erican Steel and Wire Co.; Secretary, O 
A. Ipsen, 206 So. La Salle St. 
CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Associa- 
tio of Credit Men. President, W. B. 
ohnston, P. R. Mitchell Co.; retary, 
Bide” Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library 


CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Amodetien of 
Credit Men. President, Floyd D. Shook, 
Adams & Ford Co.; Secretary, H. Ba 
Bruehler, 505 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, J. J. Jennings, Oy 
National Bank; Secretary, Benson 
Watson, 411-420 The New First National 
Bank Bl dg. 


aN ~~ TEX.—Dallas Association of Credit 
Men. President, R. E. Bramlett, South- 
western Sundries Co.; : Secretary, Edw. 
B. Williams, Edw. B. Williams & Co. 
DAVENPORT, IA.—Davenport Association 
of Credit Men. President, George W. 
Noth, ae Bag & Paper Co.; > ieee. 
tary, I etersberger, 222 Lane B Bldg. 
DECATUR, Poe ae Id Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. dent, A. J. 
Murray, National over Co.; Secreta 
T. A. Stecher, C. E. Ward, Decatur, Iil. 
DENVER, COLO.—The Denver Credit Men’s 
Association. President, I. F. Downer, 
Hallack & Howard Lumber Co.; Secre- 


| 
| 


| DES MOINES, 


tary, Frank McLister, Kohler, McLister 
Paint Co.; Assistant Secretary, mm. A. C 
Mathew, 407-408 Sugar Bldg. 


IA.—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, J. J. Ru 
vane, Harris-Emery Co.; Secretary, A. J. 


Betten, Brown-Camp Hdw. Co. 


| DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s As 


+ Petzold, 


sociation. President, Wm. 
. S. Camp 


L. Hudson Co.; eenenny Sy 
bel 500 Moffat Bldg. 


| DULUTH, MINN.—Duluth Association 0! 


Credit Men. (Duluth- Weight Presi- 
dent, O. Lenning, eee 
Merc. Co.; Secretary, Marshal’, 
621 Manhattan Bldg. 


| EL PASO, TEX.—El Paso Association o/ 


Credit Men. President, James A. Dick 
The James A. Dick Co.; retary, Frank 
Smith, 3o City National Bank Building. 


PARGO, N. D.—Fargo Association of Credit 
Men. President, J. W. McHose, McHos- 
& Pardoe; Secretary, H. L. Loomis, N 
S. Mutual Savings and Loan Assn. 


| FORT SMITH, ARK.—Fort Smith Associa 

| tion of Credit Men. President, T. C 
Price, W. J. Echols & Co.; 
Ben D. Kimpel, 606 
Bank Bldg. 


Secretary 
Merchants Nationa 


| FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Associa 


tion of Credit Men. President, T. E 
canare > dereey- “Creme Co.; Secretary 
George Q eGown, Reynolds Bidg. 


| GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand_ Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. President 
John Sehler, Brown & Sehler Co.; Secre 
ary A. K. Tyson, Powers-Tyson "Printing 


| HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Association of 
| redit Men. ppanitent, J. B. Adoue 
ease Se Hdw. SOSeeey, M 
Robson, B-  Guamy 


| 

ae eee IND.—Indianapolis Asso 
ciation of Credit Men. Presi ent, Aaron 
| Wolfson, Kahn Tailoring Co.; Secretary, 


C. N. Hawkins, A. P. Hendrickson Hat Co. 


| JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Jacksonville Credit 
| Men’s Association. President, R. V. Cov 

| ington, Covington Co.; Secretary, J. C 
| Darby, W. A. Bours & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associa 
tion of Credit Men. President,  — 
| McQueeny, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.; Secre 
tary, Frank W. Yale, 315 Dwight Bidg. 
| KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Associatior 
| of Credit Men. President, G. 
Daniel Briscoe Co.; Secretary, 
Gillespie, Shields & Co. 
| LEXINGTON, KY.—Lexington Credit Men's 
Association, President, oseph Le Compte 
ow Roller Mills Co.; Secretary, 
Williamson, McClelland Bldg. 
LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Credit Men’s fore 
en President, J. Kennard, W: 
rn Glass and Paint Co.; peereasy, E. G 
eos Henkle & Joyce Hdw. 
| LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Anon Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Warren C 
Kennedy, Baker Iron Works; Secretary 
meni, pide et, 600 Equitable Saving 


| LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Credit Men’ 
Association. President, 5S. Lync 
Citizens National Bank; Secretary, Wm 
F. Baumeister, U. S. Trust Co. Bidg. 


L. 
H. 


Price, 
Wood 


| 
| 
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-YNCHBURG, VA.—Lynchburg Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Edward F. pat 
fey, Craddock-Terry Co.; Gassetants 2: 
Funkhouser, Smith-Briscoe Shoe 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, R. W. 
Ramsey, Van Vleet-Mansfield Drug Co.; 
Secretary, G. F. Elliott, Business Men’s 
Club Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President,’ jue 
L. Klingler, Elisworth-Thayer Mfg. 
Eessetacy, Battin, 610 EE eis 

g. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, F. E. 
Holton, Northwestern National Bank; Sec- 
- M. C. Badger, T. W. Stevenson 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Montgomery Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men: President, Wm. 
. Pitts, Levy, Wolff & Pitts Shoe Co.; 
Secreta Gassenheimer, Mercantile 
Paper ompany. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, R. P. 
Crockett, Murray-Debrell Shoe Company; 
Secretary, George M. Thomas, 307 Stahl- 
man Bldg.; Assistant Secretary, Charles 
H. Warwick, 

VEWARK, N. J.—Newark Association ot 
Credit Men. President, Curtis R. Burnett, 
American Oil and Supply Co.; Secretary, 
J. Fred Braun, J. J. Hockenjos Co. 


NEW CASTLE, PA.—New Castle Association 
of Credit Men. President, William M. 
White, New Castle Notion Co.; ; Secretary, 
Roy M. Jamison, 509 Greer Block. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Orleans Credit 
on s Association. Peg A Cor 

mter, Gu ag Co. retary, 
; - Williams, Richardson ‘& Co., 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Credit 
Men’s Association. Presid lent, Frank S. 
Flagg, Powell Bros, Shoe Co.; Secretary, 

A. Alexander, 320 Broadway. 

NORFOLK, VA.—Norfolk Association of 
Credit Men. President, H. = Barbee, 
Harris-Woodson Co.; reta G LiL 
Whichard, Whichard Brothers 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Ci 
Credit Men’s Association. . President, 

A. Mitscher, Miller-Mitscher Co.; Fe 
tary, George F. Dean, 1217 Colcord Bldg. 

OMAHA, NEB.—The Omaha Association of 
Credit Men, President, E. A. Hatfield, 
Kingman Implement Co.; Secretary, E. G. 
Jones, Credit Clearing House. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The _ Philadelphia 
Credit Men’s Association. President, D. 
G. Endy, Artman-Treichler ; Secre- 


tary, S. W. Severson, Room 801, 1011 
Chestnut St. 


Mieka ge oy PA.—Pittsburgh Association 
Credit Men, President, og Rauh, 

Rauh Bros. & gy ; Secreta + a an 
Renshaw Bl Assistant ries, 


C. Bunce and E. A. et, Sear 
Bldg. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland of meciaticn of 
Credit Men. President, M. Under- 
peed, Failing-McCalman 5.5 ; Secretary, 
L. B. Smith, Fleischner, Mayer & Co. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—Pueblo Association of 
Credit Men. President, Thos. A. Duke, 
Henkel-Duke Mercantile Co.; Secretary, 
H. B. Metcalf, Ridenour-Baker Merc. Co. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association. President, John S. Harwood, 


Harwood Bros.; Secretary, Jo. Lane Stern, 
1014 Main St 


ROCHESTER, N. Y¥.—The Rochester Credit 
Association. President, W. J. 
Timb Traders’ National Bank; Secre- 
Erbe 

Miz. C Co. 


ward Weter, 
OSEPH, MO.—St. Joseph Cotte Men’s 
ssociation. President, ot: Ge. 

Lette Spencer Gro. Co.; pF 

Ott, G. W. Chase & 5% tee te 

. LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis ferenetien 
of Credit Men.’ President, W. H. Grimes, 
Chattin-Norton Importing Co.; Secretary, 
A. H. Foote, 600 Security Bldg. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Association of 
Credit Men. oeeieet H. W. Parker, 
Merchants’ es Secretary, Ww. 
H. Mingaye, T. L. Blood ‘se Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, Ar- 
thur Parsons, Z. C. M. L; Secretary, 
Assis pore, Symms tas Grocer Co.; 

istant reta an anager, 
E. Forrester, P. 0. Box 8 886. 
SAN "ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Asso- 
Gation rf cred ae — Jake 
° penheimer 0.5 Secretary, 
Geo. T: Allensworth, Allensworth Carna- 
han Co. 

SAN ——— CAL.—The Credit pacgdietice 
7: San Diego. President, I Leszyn- 


Yawman & 


Simon Levy a ang G. F. 
Hk, 403 Union Bidg. 
sim FRANCISCO, CAL.—San Francisco 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
Thos. M. Earl, Nolan-Earl Shoe Co.; 
Seqretary, Ben Armer, 499 Monadnock 


ekcaniian, GA.—Savannah. Credit Men’s 

Association. President, Marvin O’Neal, 

S. Meinhard & grey Secretary, W R. 
Tena 219 38th St. E. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle Association of 


Hardeman, 
Hat Co.; Secretary 
Western Hardware and 


Credit Men. President, J. T. 


_ateman 
peckert, 
Metai Co. 
SELMA, ALA.—Selma_ Association of Credit 
Men. ae e. E. Aseet, SS Cc M9 
Hoo) Secretary, 
Seig - Seighe 7 Cothran. 
SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane Serchents As 
sociation. President, R. C. ham, 
ones & Dillin; Ce.; eae <i 
mpbell, 610 pire State Bldg. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Syracuse fasociation of 
sree Men. —_ ent, E. B. Howell, W. 
S. Peck & Co.; Secretary, R. B. Roantree, 
Benedict Mfg. Co., East Syracuse. 
TACOMA, WASH.—Tacoma pesotiatian of 
Credit Men. President, aan 
tar meee we Mill Co.; : 
» J. D. Benner, Bank of California 


TOLEDO; O.—Toledo Association of Crom 
Men. President, George B. Cole, R. H. 
Lane & Co.; Secretary, Lewis B. Hall, 
1226 Nicholas Bidg. 

UTICA, N. Oe Association of Credit 
Men. ‘Presiden H. 

Millar & Son Co.; eenkeaaen I 
ler, care Charles Millar & Son Co. 

WICHITA, KAN.—Wichita Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Charles Knorr, 
Wichita Wholesale Groce Co.; Secre- 
tary, A. G. McCormick, The McCormick 

ress. 

WILMINGTON, N. C.—Wilmington Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, L. B. 
Rogers, D. L. Gore Co.; , Stuart 


Bi f Credits. 
YOUNGSTOWN mt 2 


tion of C 
Gran 
Co.; 
baugh 
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Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following 
cities, under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men. 
All are affiliated branches of the National Association of Credit Men. Address all 
communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the manager as such. 


Battrmore, Md.—S. D. Buck, Mgr., 100 
Hopkins Place. 

Botsz, Idaho—D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., 305- 
306 Idaho Building. 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Wilbur B. Grandison, 
Mgr., 78 Erie County Bank Build- 
i 


ng. 

Butte, Mont.—C. E. Alsop, Mgr., Inde- 
pendent Telephone Building. 

CEDAR om Iowa—Thomas B. Pow- 
ell, Mgr. 702-4 Security Savings 
Bank uilding. 

Cuicaco, IllL—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 
218 La Salle Street. 

Cincinnati, Ohio — Henry Bentley, 
Mgr., 614 Mercantile Library Build- 
ing. 

Cievetanp, Ohio—Frank B. Bicknell, 
Mgr., 505 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

Cotumsus, Ohio—B. G. Watson, Mgr., 
11-420 The New First National 

ank Building. 

Dattas, Texas—Edw. B. Williams, 
Mgr., Edw. B. Williams & Co. 
Denver, Colo.—C. N. Kinney, Mgr., 409 

Sugar Building. 

Des Mornes, Ilowa—A. W. Brett, Mgr., 
708 Youngeman Building. 

DututH, Minn.—N. S, Marshall, Mgr., 
Duluth Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, Inc. 

Ex Paso, Texas—Frank Smith, Mgr., 
City National Bank Building. 

Fort Worth, Texas—Geo. Q. McGown, 
Mgr., Reynolds Building. 

Granp Rapiws, Mich—R. J. Cleland, 
Mgr., 201 Board of Trade Bidg. 
InpIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Indianapolis Credit 
Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Com- 

mercial Building. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Frank W. Yale, 
Mgr., 315 Dwight Building. 

Lacneenm. Ky.—C. L. Williamson, 
Mgr., 526 McClelland Building. 

Los Ancetes, Cal—F. C. De Lano, 
Mgr., 600 Equitable Savings Bank 
Building. 

Louisviiz, Ky.—Wm. F. Baumeister, 
Mgr., United States Trust Co. 
Building. 


Mempuis, Tenn.— Memphis 
Men’s Adjustment Bureau, 
Monroe Avenue. 

Miwaukegz, Wis.—S. Fred. Wetzler, 
Mgr., 500-5or Free Press Building. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn—J. P. Galbraith, 
Mgr., 501-508 Endicott Bldg., St 
Paul, Minn. 

Manners, N. J.—Harry V. Osborne, 

Mgr., 164 fiarket Street. 

New Castie, Pa—Roy . Jamison, 
Mgr., 509 Greer Block. 

New Orteans, La—W. C. Lovejoy, 
Mgr., 607-609 Canal, La. Bank 
Building. 

Norrotk, Va—G. Sellman Williams, 
Mgr., 211-212 Monticello Arcade 
Building. 

PHILapELPHiA, Pa.——Edmund S. 
Mgr., Room §8o1, 1011 
Street. 

PittssurcH, Pa—A. C. Ellis, 
Renshaw Building. 

Porttanp, Ore—R. L. Sabin, Mgr., 
Merchants’ Protective Association, 
7 First Street. 

Pugsio, Colo.—E. C. Abel, Mgr., 501 
Court Street. 

RicuMonp, Va.—Geo. B. Wilson, Mgr., 
1113 East Main Street. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A. H. Foote, Mgr., 600 
Security SK 

St. Paut, Minn.—J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 
501-508 Endicott Building. 

SaLt Lake Crry, Utah—Walter Wright, 
Mgr., P. O. Box 410. 

San Dreco, Cal—G. F. Hoff, Megr., 

403-4 Union Building. 

San Francisco, Cal—Ben Armer, Mgr., 
499 Monadnock Building. 

Seatriz, Wash.—I. H. Jennings, Mgr., 
802-805 Central Building. 

SPOKANE, Wash.—J. B. Campbell, Mer., 
1106-8 Old National Bank Building. 

Tacoma, Wash—J. D. Benner, Mgr., 
303-305 Bank of California Bldg. 

Wicuita, Kan—Willis Davis, Mgr., 
Southwestern Drug Co. 

Youncstown, Ohio—W. C. McKain, 
Mgr., 607 Stambaugh Building. 
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